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The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca. Dedicated, by 
Permiffion, to the King. By William Gell, Efq. M. A. 
F.R.S. F.S. A. and Member of the Society of Dilettan- 
ti. Pp. 122. 4to, with 16 Plates. 2 12s. 6d., Long- 
man and Co. 1868. 


HE far-famed wifdom of Ulyffes, and the virtues of Pe- 
nelope, have long attracted the attention of mankind. 
Attachment to perfons as naturally produces refpect for the 
things which they enjoy, as admiration excites curiofity.. It 
is this aflociated emotion which has given a general intereft. 
to the little ifland of Ithaca, and aroufed curiofity towards 
the promontory of Leucadia. The difcordant opinions: of 
the ancients have likewile contributed confiderably to 
heighten thefe efileGis. The Nypirov evvociuadrov of Homer 
fy mpathizes with our feelings reipeciing the natural fertility 
of a country which we infenfibly figure to ourfelves as 
abounding in all the delicious fruits of the Eaft; while the 
Neritos ardua fazis of Virgil makes us recoil fron the agera- 
vated fuflerings of Penelope on a barren ifland, deprived of 
the fupport of her hufband and fon, and expofed to the in- 
ceffant importunity of numerous and powerful fuitors. Still, 
however, itis the enlightened and virtuous king, qu een, anti 
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prince, who engage our attention, and f[iliaca interefts us 
only becaufe it was the country of the chafie Peneiope, of 
the hero Ulyffes, and his fon ‘elemachus. It is the fate 
of Sappho allo, whofe nance has been the theme of praite 
and cenfure daring more than two thoufand four hundred 
years, that excites our curiotity in the Leucadian promonto; 
ry, which in fact difplaysnothing very different from many 
other rocky precipices on the vatt fhores of the ocean. Yet 
the ablivious veil of time has rather increafed than diminifhed 
the intereft excited by the affociation of thefe countries and 
characters, aud while one writer explores the geography and 
antiquities of Ithaca, another will be found to vindicate the 
injured honoug of the unequalled Sappho. Mr. Gell has 
cholen the former fubject, and with the exeg rlepoevra of the 
bard, and a tour through the ifland, the ancient theatre of 
ihe Odytley, be has undertaken to invettigate the antiquities, 
and prefent his readers with the pictorial geography of mo- 
derp Ithaca, and its adjacent {cenery. How far be has been 
fuccetsful in his labours will hereafter eppear. We are not, 
indeed, to expect any of thofe fafcinating icenes and ani- 
mated pictures which {fo frequently occur in the admirable 
tale of falfe morality difplayed in the Velemaque of Feneion. 
In return, however, we did expect from the geographer a 
faithful defcription of the manners, cuftoms, religious and 
political infiitutions, arts, fciences, and actual mode of life 
of the modern Ithacans, as well as the nature of the foil, 
products and population of their ifland ; from the antiquary, 
a tableau of their character and manners compared with 
thofe of the fubjects of Ulyffes. In thefe very natural and 
very juft expectations, we regret to fay, we have been griev- 
oufly difappointed. We {hall endeavour, however, to enable 
our readers to form correct opinions of the merit of this vo- 
lume, and of the nature of its contents. 

Mr. Gell begins very properly with Homer, the Venetian 
geographers, and the medals or coins of Ithaca. He ob- 
{erves (p. 1), “ in an age of inveftigation and refearch like 
the prefent, it is remarkable that while the Iliad and the 
fcene of its battles have excited fuch particular attention, 
little or no recent information has been offered to the public 
on the fubject of Ithaca, the theatre of the principal action 
of the Odyffey, and the kingdom of its hero.” ‘True; and 
for this reafon we turned to the volume before us with 
anxious curiofity, hoping to find the wifhed for information. 
A French foldier, indeed, has publifhed a defultory account of 
the Republic of the Seven Iflands, of which. Ithaca formed 
a part; but in addition to its being difgraced with all the 
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flippant verbiage peculiar to his country, the author was ig- 
norant of any other language than French, and confequent- 
ly was in that re{pect wholly unqualified for the tafk he had 
undertaken. Here Mr. G. has the advantage of his precur- 
for, but that is more than counterbalanced by his inferiority 
in ftatiftical, commercial, and political knowledge. 

After making fome very obvious and very common-place 
obfervations on Homer and the Grecian Iiles, Mr. G. fup- 
pofes that the poet may have vifited Ithaca, and that he may 
have been hofpitably received by “ fome defcendant of Ulyi- 
fes,” and regrets that the modern inhabitants of that ifland 
have not lifiened to nis perfuafive arguments againtft quitting 
“the cottage for the lucrative though perilous life of the 
fea.” He adds (p.9), “the prefent work may adduce, by a 
fimple and correét furvey of the ifland, coincidences in its 
geography,” (we thould rather have fuppofed coincidences in 
the manners or cuftoms of its people, as the geography of a 
rocky ifland of only a few miles extent cannot be very fluétu- 
ating), ‘in its natural produétions and moral ftate, before un- 
noticed. Some will be directly pointed out; the FANCY or 
INGENUITY Of the reader MAY be employed in tracing others !” 
This is both liberal and generous: reader, you have Mr, 
Gell’s Liceat that you may, if you pleafe, exercife your fancy 
and ingenuity, for which permiffion you are called upon to 
pay the trifling fee of 2i 12s 6d fterling. But “ this vo- 
lume,” we are told (p. @), “is offered to the public, not en- 
tirely without hopes of vindicating the poem of Homer from 
the fcepticifin of thofe critics (prepofterous fellows!) who 
imagine that the Odyfley is a mere poetical compofition.” 
For the neceflity of performing this moft arduous tafk the 
author blames the Venetian geographers, who, as the [talian 
language is of fo great antiquily, have artfully contrived to 
difguife the kingdom of Ulyffes under the name of Val di 
Compare. 


“That name is however totally unknown in the country, where 
the ifle is invariably called Ithaca by the upper ranks, and Theaki by 
the vulgar. The Venetians bave equally corrupted the name of al- 
mott every place in Greece; yet, as the natives of Epaétos or Nau- 
pactos never heard of Lepeuto [Lepanto], thofe of Zacynthos of 
Zante, or the Athenians of Settines, it would be as unfair to rob 
Ithaca of its name on fuch authority, as it would be to affert that 
no fuch ifland exifted, becaufe no tolerable reprefentation of its 
form can be found in the Venetian furveys.” 


Certainly we muft not be deprived of the pleafure of be- 
lieving that a little rocky ifland ftill exifts which may have 
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been the ancient kingdom of Ulyffes. Neither the igno- 
rance nor the vanity of the Venetian geographers is able to 
effect fuch a purpofe, although three thoufand years may 
have elapfed fince Ulyfles, Penelope, or Telemachus, adorned 
the throne of that kingdom. But, as to the more ferious 
part of the charge againii the Venetians of corrupting the 
names of places, we would afk the auther what authority he 
hasforit? Ina little old’ book, (Cronaca Veneta) which, as 


it isnota portly quarto, may have been beneath the author’s 


notice, we find ne’ principi del quinto Secolo fiena, ftate la ca- 
gione per cui edificoji Venezia. Now if Venice was only 
founded in the fifth century, and continued an infignificant 
town till the tenth, we ave at a lofs to conjecture how the 
Venetians could have the power to commit fuch {plendid 
crimes as that of “corrupting the names of almoft every 
place in Greece.” The Romans, and after them the barba- 
rians from the North and the South, having overrun Greece 
many centuries before the exiftence of Venice, we fhould 
have fuppofed them the firft and greatefi corruptors of the 
Janguage as well as the names of placesin Greece. But Mr. 
Gell praétifes himtelf, perhaps, what he condemns in the Ve- 
netians; for unlefs he can produce fome authority for calling 
the impofition of anew and radically different name the cor- 
ruption of an old one, he fubjeéts himfelf to the accufation 
of corrupting his own language. Perhaps, however, he is 
fkilled in etymology, and, like Bouhours, who derived a/fa- 
na from equus, he alfo derives Val di Compare trom Ithaca ! 
Zante indeed is a corruption or contraction of Zacynthos, 
but it was not the Venetians but the Romans who firft disfi- 
gured the Greek orthography. 

On the medals of Ithaca the author is fufficiently brief, 
and only obferves that the name was not loft during the Ro- 
man emperors, as there are coins ftill exifting with the legend 
IOAKON. ODefigns of three of thefe coins form a beautiful 
vignette in his title-page ; but “ the uppermoft,” he obferves, 
p. 11, “isin the collection of Dr. Hunter; the fecond is 
copied from Newman, and the third is the property of R. P. 
Knight, Efq.;” fo that our author’s labour and ingenuity 
have not been rewarded even by the difcovery of a fingle 
medal. Notwithftanding the exiftence of thefe coins, it ap- 
pears that none of the prefent inhabitants of Ithaca are de- 
{cended “ from anceftors who had Jong refided fucceflively 
in the ifland.” From fome infcriptions Mr. G. fuppofes that 
jt was inhabited “when the Romans were matters of 
Greece.” It has been twice colonized from Cephalenia in 
modern times, and a grant was made by the Venetians, 
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‘* entitling each fettler in Ithaca to as much land as his cir- 
cumftances would enable him to cultivate.” This is no very 
{favourable proof of its geniality and fertility. 

[t is candidly acknowledged that the latitude of $8° 43’, in 
which Ithaca is reprefented by the author, is fo inaccurate, 
“ that no great dependance can be placed upon it. The la- 
titude, lowever,” he fays, “is of no confequence to the details of 
the ifland, the map of which, he is perfuaded, will be found not 
only. accurate, but more minutely faithful than any fpecimen 
which has yet been prefevted to the public of foreign geogra- 
phy.” The form of the ifland is very different from that ufu- 
ally reprefented. It appears to run in a direétion nearl 
N.W., and to confift of two principal divifions ; the fouthern 
part is nearly circular, and connected by a narrow ifthmus 
to the northern part, which forms almoft a triangle. At the 
northern extremity there are a cape, and a promontory or 
ridge of rocks, which extend a confiderable length from the 
two principal parts of the ifland. In the fouthern part the 
author found “ the Rock Korax andthe Fount of Arethu- 
fa” of Homer very diftinét. It alfo contains Mount Stepha- 
no, the village of Perachora, and Bathi, the feaport and ca- 
pital of the ifland. On the peninfula which conneéts the 
fouthern and northern divifion is the hill of Aetos or Aito, 
on which are the ruins of the houfe of Ulyffes, a ground 
plan of which is given by the author. The centre of the 
northern part is Mount Neritos, adjoining which is the mo- 
nafiery of Kathara, and the villagesof Anoai, Leuka, Chio- 
ni, Oxoai, and the monatftery of ~Archangeli. On the 1ith 
of April, 1806, the author, accompanied with Mr. Raikes 
and Mr. Dodwell, landed in Ithaca, and 


‘* Proceeded dire€tly toward a beautiful femicircular precipice, 
now known by the name of Korax or Koraka Petra, and fituated 
near the fouthern extremity of the ifle. In this feafon of the year, 
the fun had not yer defiroyed that verdure which feldom remains 
after the month of April in the Mediterranean iflands, and we fate 
down to breakfaft under a fade of myrtle, maftic, and juniper. 
Before us lay the pretty. iflet of Parayegada, fo called from its vici- 
nity to the beautiful fountain which trickles from the bafe of the 
precipices of Korax. The fea was uncommonly clear, and the pro- 
pe was diverfified by the numerous rocks of the Echinades, be- 
yond which the Acarnanian mountains terminate the fcene, It is im- 
poflible to vilit this fequeftered fpot without being firuck with the 
recolleétion of the Fount of Arethufa and the Rock Kerax, which 
the poet mentions in the fame line (Od., N. 408), adding, that tnere® 
the fwine eat the {weet acorns and drank the clear black water. At 
the top of the rock, and juft above the fpot where the waterfall fhoots 
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down the precipice, is at this day a flagn: or paftoral dwelling, which 
the herdfmien of Ithaca fill inhabit, on account of the water necef- 
fury for their cattle. One of thefe people walked on the verge of 
the precipice at the time of our vilit to the place, and feemed fo 
anxious to know how we had been conveyed to the fpot, that his in- 
quiries reminded us of a queftion probab ly not uncommon in the days 
of Homer, who more than once reprefents the Ithacences [Ithacen/es] 
demanding of ftrangers what thip bad brougnt them to the ifland, it 
being evident they could not come on foot. He told us that there 
was, on the fummit where he flood, a {mall cittern of water, and a 
kaly bea or fhepherd’s hut, There are allo vetiiges of ancient habita- 
tions, and the place is now called Ama:athia.”—P. 10-21. 


After obferving that “ the ttathmos of the good Eumeus 
appears to have been little different, cither in ule or contiruc- 
tion, from the ftagni and kalybea (ihepherds’ cots) of the 
prefent day,” our traveller proceeds lo the capital. On his 
rout he obferved “ a little enclofure free from bufhes, and 
containing the remains of antique tombs, or {i ircophaxt, fuch 
as are ului lly found in the vicinity of aucient cities In other 
parts of Greece.” Nothing could be inferred from thefe 
tombs retpecting their antiquity, as they were devoid of all 
characierittic ornament. As he “ advanced, a more Juxuri- 
ant vegetation fucceeded, and a delightful mixture of corn, 
vineyards, olives, and fig-trees, announced to him his aps 
proach to the ¢ capital of the ifle.” Bathi (or, as the author 
fometunes writes it, Fathi, with all the careieffnets of an ig- 
noraut provincial Italian or Spaniard) is fituated at the eait- 
ern extvemity of one of the largeft valleys, and apparently 
the only cultivable one, in the ifand : there the various kinds 
of fruits grow in abundance. The town is clofe to the port, 
and though not larze is well peopled, and has lately affumed 
a regular appearance. The frequency of earthg uakes has 
taught the people the propriety otf erecting the bell- towers at 
a (hort dittance from the churehes. “The cily contains about 
four hundred houfes, and there is a large coffee houfe fre- 
queuted by the higher order of inhabi tants. Although 
there are ho regular i nins, atraiteur bas been lately efiablih- 
ed for the convenience of the mariners of the ifland.”— 
Mr. Gell was prefent at the feaft of the Afcenfion, which 
was celebrated by the difcharge of a gun, ringing of bells, 
hoifting , of colours, and the populace dreiled in thei 
holiday clothes, exclaiming avegly o Xeuslos, edu dives 0 Ogos — 
Clift is rifen, the true God. ‘The Prytano* or governor 
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* Here again we have to regret the author's carelefinefs in writing 
names: he ules Prytano and Prytanos indilcriminately. ‘The one 3s 
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aid vifits of ceremony on this occafion ; and the whole of 
the celebration appears to have been muc h nore folemn, we 
had almoft faid more rational, than fimilar harlequin’ feaits 
in Popith countries, 

We have before had reafon to lament the feanty portion © { 
fatifiical information contained in this volume, as well as 
the almoft total neglect of the manuers and occupations of 
the people. We are only told, that, notwithfianding the 
fterility of Ithaca, “ the anrivalle 'd excellence of its port (Ba- 
thi) has in modern times created a fleet of fifty veficls, of all 
denominations, which trade to every part of ‘the Mediterra- 
nean.” Judging from the view given, the town of Bathi 
ranges in front of an amphitheatre or femiecircle, like the 
town of Malaga, and enclofeg on the land fide with flatted 
conical hills, like thofe around Lifbon. ‘ The number of 
inhabitants,” (of the whole ifland, we fuppofe) fays Mr. G, 
(p. $1), “is eltimated, ona moderate co! nputation, at eight 
thoufand, and of thefe two thoufand live in’ the city.” He 
adds, with great fimplicity, that “ this allows of fomewhat 
more tuan four perfons to each houfe, a number which is ufu- 
ally admitted in calculating the population of other Greek 
towns.” There is equal truth and fagacity in this remark, for 
he flates (p. 28) the number of houfes in Bathi at four hun- 
dred, and that of the inhabitants at two thoufand, and thus 
gravely allows that it is “ fomewhat more than four perfons 
to each houfe!” What an admirable arithmetician! This 
city is fupplied with frefh water by cifterns which colleét and 
preferve the rain-water, as that in the wellsis brackifh. The 
propenfity of the [thacenfes to a fea-faring life is full fo great, 
that they abandon the cultivation of their rocky ifland for 
navigation : the ruinous eth “3 of this practice have been ob- 
viated by the emigration of Neapolitans and others, who 
found a fecure aly lum in Ithaca under the protection of Rut- 
fia. The furrender of this ifland to France, however, has cut 
off that fource; and thus we behold another rivulet poured 
into the vatt gulf of mifery iffuing from Galhe defpotifn. If 
a day labourer could not be engaged in 1806 for lefs than 60 
Parats, or Is Od IE nglith, what mutt be the price of Jabour in 
1807, when all the refugees’ are either banifhed or put to 
death by the French? The land does not produce a ful- 
ficient qui antily of grain for the confumption of more than 
three or four meine: yet oil is exported, and the country 





evidently the Italian appellation; the other we are left to guels whe- 
ther it be the modern corruption of Tlgvrans, or an error of the prefs: 
the former is probable, as he writes Prytaneion corre€tly. 
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affords 500,000 Ibs. weight of excellent currants, which were 
formerly carried by Englifh merchants to the London mark. 
et.” This fource of fupply is alfo ftopped, and the poor [tha. 
cenles may ftarve for want of bread, as they are no longer 
permitted by the tyrant of the civilized world to barter their 
currants for it. This gircumftance is the more deplorable, 
»that “the manners of the inhabitants are engaging, and 
firangers are received with great hofpitality aud politenefs, 
The uppér ranks of fociety are in general well educated, and 
are able to converfe in Greek, Italian, and frequently French, 
with almoft equal fluency.” On holidays or great feftivals no 
regard is paid to diftinétions of rank; all falute each other 
“ with a kif” on the cheek. Dances form part of the amufe- 
ment on thefe occafions, and the author faw the tigure faid 
to have been firft ufed at Delos on the return of ‘Thetens from 
the Cretan labyrinth, and re(embling the children’s play of 
threading the needle in this country. A band of Greek rob- 
bers, who plander the Albanian Turks and make oceational 
pitatical incurfions into the Turkifh dominions, are allowed 
to rendezvous at Ithaca, merely becaufe they are attentive in 
rforming the ceremonies of the Greek Church. The iuha- 
itants, indeed, behold them with no very friendly eye, al- 
though it is the policy of the government to encourage fuch 
depredations. 
he above particulars eontain nearly all the facts refpecting 
the population, commerce, manners, and cuftoins, of the 
opleof Ithaca, with which Mr. G. has favoured his readers. 
We have now to confider our author as an antiquary, in 
which capacity we find him very candidly acknowledging his 
ill fuccefs, and lamenting that he was “ not fo fortunate as 
to difcover any vefiiges of a temple facred to Diana.” (p. 36) 
He confoles himfelf tor this misfortune by remarking that 
Homer makes “ no mention either of temples or priefis in 
Ithaca” (p. 87), and copies the infcription aud verfion long 
fince publifhed by Paciaudius in his “ Monumenta Pelopop- 
nefia.” Jt was in all probability borrowed from that found 
by Xenophon in Afia, and appropriated to Diana at Scillus, 
as “ there are no veftiges of a.temple in Ithaca, nor even a 
fragment of architecture.” Mr. G. embarks at Bathi, and 
fails to the northern divifion of the ifland, and vifits the cave 
of Dexia, about fixty feet long and thirty wide, but now un- 
roofed, and fo filled up with rubbifh, that its depth could not 
be afcertained. This cave he very fatisfactorily, in his own 
opinion, fhews to have been the grotto of the nymph: or cave 
of the naiades at the port of Phorcys, as it exaétly correfponds 
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with the defcription of Homer, Od. 18. Here Mr. G. treats 
the authority of Strabo with fovereign contempt. 

The avthor’s excurfion to the hill of Aetos or Atte, on 
which is the ancient axeérodsg of Ithaca, and the fuppot- 
ed ruins of the houfe of Ulyfies, has been the moft fucceis- 
fal. The foundations and fragmeuts of the wails of the cita- 
del ftill remain, avd alfo of the prefumed refidence of Pe- 
nelope. In the ground plan laid down, Mr. G. has fupplied 
the fuppoted deficiencies, by inferting the bedapo: or dor- 
mitory of the men, the armory, hall, veftibule, threihold, 
poftern, and porticos, which conftitute nearly one half of his 
plan. Here our autbor’s genius unfolds itfelf; and although 
we had reafon to doubt the vigour, if not the exiftence, of 
his imagination, and bis powers of defcription, when weating 
of the fount of Arethufa and the furrounding fcenery, yet we 
confefs that he has confiru@ted, by means of fome hints from 
the Odyiley, a very fplendid and rather complex palace tor 
the re6dence of their Ithacan majefties. Could we pertuade 
ourfelves that arehiteéture, not a “ fraginevt” of which is to 
be found “ in Ithaca” (p. 38), had attained fuch perfection 
in that ifland prior to the Trojan war, we might agree with 
the author in his plan of Ulyties’ palace. The fact, alfo, of 
there being no temples, augurs rather unfavourably of the ex- 
iftence of magnificent houfes. Soldiers raife altars to their 
gods before they think of erecting fiately manfions for their 
own repofe. Ulyffes, although denominated a king, ieemed 
more inclined to republican fimplicity; and he would have iil 
deferyed the reputation he enjoyed for wifdom and valour, 
had he indulged in the luxuries of a {plendid palace before he 
erected a temple to Minerva, or dedichted an altar to the 
god of battles. As to the exiftence of a thu/os* or round 





* In a note it is obferved, that “ circular rooms are to this day 
common in all the baths of Greece, generally covered with a dome :” 
confequently the ¢holos might have been for “ the ufe of perfons 
frequenting the bath.” ‘That circular rooms are now ufed in Gre- 
Clan baths we are not difpofed to deny; but to fuppofe that the firk 
conftruétion of fuch edifices was merely for baths, is to facrifice hif- 
torical truth and reafon to vifionary fpeculations founded on infer- 
ences drawn fromthe father of deferiptive poetry. Round buildings 
above the ground were certainly firft raifed as the ftrongett defences 
againft the enemy; but it is not improbable that the finking and 
building of wells in the centre of fortified places may have originally 
fugeefted the idea of their fuperior utility. We could, did our limits 
permit, cite many inftances, both among the Greeks and other Afi- 
atics, to eftablith the fact. It is alfo confonant with their almott 
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tower, there are no authentic accounts of any fuch buildin 
for more than feven hundred years after the days of Ulyfles, 
But whether it was the idea of Penelope, of her 108 fuitors, 
or of the return of her hufband, and his fummary vengeance on 
the fuitors, which vivified the author’s imagination, it certainly 
en to have been particularly fertile on this occafion. The 
trite conjectures on the origin of Ulyfles and the monarchs of 
ithaca are plaufible poflibilities. ‘“ Ithaca was probably firk 
peopled from Cephallonia [Cephalenia]. Ithacus, Neritus, 
and Polyétor, were poffibly tons of Cephalus, the reputed de- 
fcendant of Neptune,” p. 67. Thele probabilities may fuit 
our mythologica diétionaries, and may be tolerable in works 
like Tooke’s Pantheon; but we doubt much whether Mr. 
G.’s readers will think it neceffary to travel to [thaca for fuch 
fables, or to have them repeated in an expentfive quarto vo- 
lume. The following very imperfect account is given of 

“The LeucaDIAN PROMONTORY, fo celebrated for the leap of 
Sappho and the death of Artemifia. ‘The rock, which declines gradu- 
ally into the fea on the fouth, prefents a white and perpendicular cliff 
toward the north, of confiderable elevation. There are the ruins 
of a temple on the fummit of one of the eminences here feen, con- 
fifting, hewever, at prefent, of nothing more than the foundation, 
and a few fquared flones of large dimenfions, Not far from it is a 
platform cut in the rock ftill on the verge of the precipice, and in 
a more lofty point, From its figure it is not improbable that a 
circular edifice might have once occupied the fpot. The inhabit- 
ants imagine that the altar of Apollo once ftood where a few ftones 
are now piled together in honour of a Chriftian faint ; anda fmall vafe, 
of the form and fize of a pear, was prefented to me in Leucadia, as 
having been found on the fpot. The foil is covered with broken 
pottery. The ifles of Antipaxos, Paxos, and Corfu, may be diftin- 
guifhed near the promontory, when the air is perfeétly free from 
vapour,” 


This is the whole of the information Mr. Gell has thought 
proper to communicate refpecting the celebrated promontory of 
Leucadia, whence the loving but perhaps virtuous Sappho, jufily 
denominated the tenth mufe, leaped into the fea, and terminat- 
ed her earthly career, That the previoufly became infane is by 
nomeansiwprobable. Howeverthis may be, wereally ex peéied 
to learn fomething of the natural hiftory of this rock, and of 
the adjoining country. It is true the author has favoured his 
readers with a defign of the promontory, in which the rocks 
appear white (as the name of the ifland implies) ; but whether 





uniform practice of building towns on hills, where the neceflity for 
water gave birth to many ingenious devices for its fupply. 
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with lichens, or from the natural colour of the flone, we are 
not told. We fhould indeed have been thankful to bim had 
he contributed even but one fact to our ftock of geological 
knowledge, and told us whether they confift of granite, 
rimitive limeftone, bafaltes, or whatever elfe they are. 
he face of thefe rocks affumes a columnar afpect not very 
unlike fome of the Bafaltic columns near the Giant’s Caufe- 
way ; but the author’s profound ignorance of mineralogy has 
prevented him from conveying any idea of the conftituent 
parts of this memorable /over’s leap*, which, according to 
Strabo, was a cure for love—-r0 aAwa TO Tos Epwras wave TEe- 
micevjévov. Indeed, we are pertuaded that even the common 
vocabulary of natural hiftory could never have traverfed his 
pericranium, otherwife it would have been impoffible for him 
to write 118 quarto pages, without fuflering even one fingle 
term of fcience to fall from his pen, although treating of 
rocks, trees, and fountains. It‘is true that the words “ fta- 
lagmitic incruftations” and “ ftalactites” occur once ; but thefe 
are terms to be found in Johnfon, and we have no means of 
determining with what propriety they are ufed, 

To the name of Corfu or Coreyra a note is fubjoined, de- 
tailing the principal refemblances between the courts of Al- 
cinous, as defcribed by Homer, and of Solomon, The idea 
is borrowed from Bentley, although Mr. G., ignorant of the 
fact, very modeftly afcribes it to a gentleman who would have 
been a philofopher, had he not had the misfortune to be 
taught to believe the phyfical abfurdity, that a man, by 
means of a few juggler’s ceremonies, could tranfmute bread 
into flefh and blood, and who is fo weak as {till to adhere to 
the delufion. After doing an ac& of juftice in reftoring the 
obfervation to its Stigival author, we proceed to quote the 
circumftances, or, if the author pleafes, “ coincidences.” 





* This place is interefting, not only on account of the fate of Sap- 
pho, but alfo asa chofen “ fpot,” as our author would fay, for 
folemn facrifices and fuperftitious punifhments of unfortunate in- 
dividuals. At ithe annual facrifice to Apollo, fome criminal, or 
rather the viétim ofenvy, in order to avert the wrath of the god, was 
thrown into the fea, with feathers of birds attached to his body to 
lighten his fall. Tu quoque, mollis Amoris, pennas fuppone cadenti, 
faid Ovid; and if the victim was {6 fortunate as to efcape death, he 
was only banifhed the country. This punithment, it muft be confeff- 
ed, was much more humane than that of Matthew Hopkins to the 
witches. The appearance of this promontory was alfo alarming to 


failors, becaufe it was cuftomary, it is fuid, to facrifice fome one of 
them ; or more probably becaufe it might be dangerous to them, as 
affeing the winds and currents, and occafioning thipwreck. 
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“* Homer was familiar with the names of Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt, 
and, ashe lived about the time of Solomon, it would not have been 
extraordinary if he had introduced fome account of the magnificence 
of that prince into bis poem. As Solomon was famous for wifdom, fo 
the name of Alcinous fignifies firength of knowledge ; as the gardens 
of Solomon were celebrated, fo are thofe of Alcinous (Od., 7, 112); 
as the kingdom of Solomon was didinguifhed by twelve tribes under 
twelve princes (ift Kings, c. 4), fo that of Alcinous (Qd., 8, 390) 
was ruled by an equal number; as the throne of Solomon was fup- 
ported by lions of gold (1 Kings, c. 10), fo that of Alcinous was 
hee on dogs of lilver and gold (Od., 7, 91); as the fleets of So- 
omon were famous, fo were thofe of Alcinous. It is perhaps worthy 
of remark, that Neptune fate on the mountains of the SOLYMI, as 
he returned from Ethiopia to Aige, while he raifed the tempett 
which threw Ulyffes on the coaft of Phaacia; and that the Solymi 
of Pamphylia are very confiderably diftant from the route.. The fuf- 
picious character, allo, which Nauficaa attributes to her country- 


men agrees precifely with that which the Greeks and Romans gave 
of the Jews,” 


Mr. Gell beftows fome time in vainly endeavouring to find 
out the little ifland of Afteris, with two ports, as defcribed in 
the Odyiley, and feems to doubt whether it may not have dif- 
appeared by “ fome phyfical change ;” for he is not only de- 
termined to change Nature herfelf, but he will make his ob- 
fervations agree with the ¢rudtdionary account related by the 
poet. Wereadily believe that accuracy or fidelity of defcrip- 
tion is not one of the leaft merits of the poems afcribed to 
Homer; but when a thing is related by the poet merely as 
traditional, it is furely doing injuftice to him, as well as vio- 
lence to reafon, to delude the public with fuch idle conjec- 
tures. He at length fixes on “ the point of Chelia,” which 
“ ftretches from Samé about half way acrofs the channel, 
toward lihaca,” from Cephalenia, as the “ fituation of Afte- 
ris,” where Minerva told Telemachus the fuitors lay in am- 
buth. . Had he, indeed, given us a correét map of all thete 
ilands, laid down upon a definite tcale, and with reference 
to the adjacent coaft, inftead of unmeaning bird’s-eye views 
of diftant mountains like clouds on the ocean, which are ne- 
ceffarily devoid of character and intereft, he might then have 
boafted of having produced a geographical account “ not 
only accurate, but more minutely faithful than any fpecimen 
which has yet been prefented to the public of foreign geo- 
graphy!” This very modefi affertion might have been bet- 
ter eftablifhed than by merely faying that the ifland placed 
at the fouthern extremity of the amid between Cephalenia 
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and Ithaca, by Mr. Le Chevalier, has uo exifience. But 
returning to pe 

Ithaca, which was celebrated by Homer for its woods 
(wodudevdeeov ayeov), Mr. Gell, contrary to the ailertion of 
-the French foidier, in detailing the cainpaigns of his coun- 
trymen in the lonitn ifles, obierves, in his journey to the 
monaftery of Kathara, “in fome paris the trees, meeting 
above our heads, completely darkened the path, which in 
others condu@ied us through little open fpaces, covered with 
flowers or verdure, and fpotted with {mail bufhes of matic, 
wild olive, and juniper. Nothing could have been more de- 
lightful, if the fteepnefs of the mountain had not rendered 
the afcent fo laborious” Again, we fee that Mr. G.’s bota- 
nical nomenclature only extends to “ mafiic, olive, and ju- 
niper,” which he repeats fufficiently often; but he has not 
deigned to tell us what thofe trees were, whether oak, beech, 
cork-tree (the quercus ruber of Linneeus), or what elfe the 
were. He has, indeed, generoufly told us (p. 62) that, “ if 
wedivog be properly tranflated afh-tree, the {pecies is not now 
to be found in any part of Greece :” hence we conclude, for 
we have more confidence in his veracity than in his fcientifie 
knowledge, that he really does know the difference between 
an afh-tree and a white-thorn. The following particulars of 
our learned ‘traveller’s reception and entertainment by the 
“ Hegumenos, or fuperior of the monaftery of Kathara,” are 
more agreeable. 


“The fir refrefhments prefented to a flranger in this country are 
coffee and lemonade, which are brought immediately; but, as every 
thing elfe is prepared for the occafion only, it requires time to get 
ready a Greek dinner or fupper for a traveller, particularly as the 
lamb, kid, or goat, is not ufually killed before the arrival of the 
guefts. Our repaft was at length announced, and we entered a {mall 
refetory, furnifhed with a folid oaken table, at the fides ‘of which 
were two benches, with a greatchairat the top. The firlt dith con- 
fited of a kind of omelet, feafoned with onions and liver, chepped 
into {mall pieces, and profufely covered with brown fugar; a lamb 
roatted whole followed; and there was nothing elfe curious in the 
fare, except what is there called a cheefe, refembling an Enghth curd, 
Which was made of goat’s milk, and was fulpended from the top of 
the room in a linen bag during dinner, that the whey might be ex- 
prefled. [drained out]. ‘This is efleemed rather a luxury after the 
month of April in the fouthern climates. The wine peculiar to this 
country was in great perfection here, having been fent from a vine- 
yard belonging to Signior Marco [Zavo, brother to the Englith Vice- 
conful], who accompanied us in our tour: it is prepared from, the 
little grapes called currants in England, and is of exquifite favour 
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The good old Hegumenos had lived fo long in- retirement, that his 
greyhounds had acquired the habit of treating him as an equal, and 
entertained us by the extraordinary violence with which they de- 
manded food, and forced him to fatisfy their hunger, The dogs 
are of a mixed breed, peculiar to himfelf. He has procured them, 
on account of the repeated accidents to which a fituation, furround- * 
ed by precipices, expofed the greyhounds of the common race, and 
which the fagacity of his {pecies prevents. He is reputed the keeneft 
fportfman of the ifland, and proves almoft daily that Pliny, who af. 
firms that hares died when tranfported to Ithaca, did not always 
prefer truth to the pleafure of relating a wonderful ftory.”—P. 90-1, 


A large etching of a view taken from the monaftery repre- 
fents all the Lchinades, or Echina, with the names by which 
they are vulgarly defignated. This view alfo embraces part 
of Cephalenia ; and re we have to regret that we cannot 
compliment our author as a fkilful artift, for although he 
may be able to fketch outlines, be has erred egregioutly in 
the perfpective, by placing the mountains of Cephalenia 

“nearly as confpicuous as thofe immediately contiguous to the 
point of view, and in the fame ifland. Neither can we fay 
that we have acquired much knowledge from a diftant profile 
of hilly iflands, which prefent nothing different from multi- 
tudes of fimilar horizontal views taken on the coaft of almott 
every country, In fpeaking, however, of the Echin or Grecian 
ifles at the mouth of the Achelous, Mr. Gell certainly makes a 
difcovery that may perhaps immortalize his name, fhould none 
of our weftern brethren, fo celebrated in the fame line, furpafs 
him. He gravely obferves, p. 94, “ Strabo mentions an ifland 
called Artemia, which was joined to the continent by the 
river!” We give the author credit for this information of 
joining an ifland to the continent by a river; and if he can 
join [reland to England by a river, we may then expect an_ 
additional fiock of bulls! It is true the river may have con- 
veyed fand fufficient to form a bank, which in procefs of time 
united the ifland and the continent; but then it was not the 
river but the fand which joined them. Neither can the au- 
thor plead any ardour or vivacity of imagination, for he has 
more than once fhewed that the geographer and antiquary 
may alfo be a very grave trifler. “ A little point of land,” 
fays he, p.¥7, “feen on the right of Papa, on the voatt of 
the Morea, may perhaps be a rock called Conopeli, in a fitu- 
ation where D’Anville places Myrtuntium, and where there 
are yet the veltiges of a city, and alittle port, on one fide of 
which is a copious hot fource.” Did our learned and philofo- 
ee traveller really vifit this “ little point of land,” or did 

¢ get this information from his condu@tor, Signior Zayo, or 
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«the good Heguinenosf” “ Perhaps,” indeed, it “ may 
be” the rock alluded to, but the reader is again left to exercile 
his own fancy. A fimilar indulgence is kindly befiowed by 
the author in the fame page, where, looking at “the top of 
Aito, or the ancieut acropolis of Ithaca,” from the monatte- 
ry of Kathara, he very fugacioufly obferves, “ the appear- 
ance of acity and a caftle on fuch an eminence (although he 
has not told by his “triangles” how many feet it is above 
the level of the fea) May be imagined!!” Very true, it 
“may be imagined,” but the reader can, if he pleates, 
imagine this without either the labour or expente of learning 
it from Mr. Gell. He tells us alfo that there are “ 2815 
paces” between the monafiery and the village of Leuka, but 
“ thefe paces” he adds very truly, in a note, “ are no meafures 
of difiance, as the fieepneis and inequality of the detcent 
rendered them ALL (too dong, as well as irregular!” Then 
why tantalize us with their number, and then affure us that 
they “ are no meafures of dittance ?” Why not give us fome 
tolerably correct idea of the fuperficial contents of the ifland 
by his “ triangles?” 

At the village of Leuka Mr. G. proves, at leaft to his own 
fatisfaftion, that the farin of Laertes muft have been in its 
vicinity, as the place is particularly fertile. He was “ afto- 
nifhed to find vines or currants (what are they?) flourifhing 
in the — luxuriance among loofe ftones, without a par- 
ticle of earth! They not only rival the plants of deeper 
foils, but actually ripen at a much earlier period!” Truly 
it muft be very ajloni/hing that grapes fhould grow and 
“ ripen at a much earlier period,” when expoled to the meri- 
dian fun of a fouthern climate. We had before too much 
reafon to lament Mr. Gell’s ignorance of mineralogical fci- 
ence, and we have now equal caufe to deplore his abfolute 
want of even the commoneft obfervation on vegetable life. 
Ignorance of natural hiftory, however, is not the only defect of 
this volume ; the perpetual confufion of ancient and modern 
Greek and Ltalian, and the moft grofs negligence in the 
writing of proper names of places, although eflential to the 
very nature of the inquiry, are difgufting in a high degree. 
Thus, for inftance, we find the author writing one name on 
his map, and feveral others in the book, as the bay of Affa- 
lis, Aphales, Aphalis, &c. p. 108-9. But we are tired of fuch 
remarks, and the laft fentence we fhall notice of our learned 
and philofophical traveller, is his account of the “ brook 
Melainudros, the largeft in Ithaca,” that runs near the ruins 


of Alalcomenz, the prefumed capital of the ifland during 
the dominion of the Romans, and pours itfelf into the fea at 
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Frichies. He obferves, as a proof of his profound chemi- 
cal acquirements, that “ the water leaves a black fedimey 
on the itones over which it pales, and he was informed that it 
was impregnated with ivon ! !” 

Before concluding our remarks on the “ Geography 
and Antiquities of ithaca,” which, we fincerely regret, 
could not be more favourable, it is but juttice to the au- 
thor to notice his meritorious indufiry, efpecially as a 
draught{iman, in which he has given sr (if he is not 
a painter) of confiderable abilities. e fear, however, 
that he has beftowed much mare time aud attention on 
attaining @ command of his pencil, than in acquiring a 
necefflary, we fhould fay indilpenfable, knowledge of the 
natural fciences. Should, therefore, our remarks tend to 
‘give his ftudies a more propitious and {cientific direction, we 
thal] have juft claims on bis gratitude, at the fame time that 
we have diicharged our bounden duty to our country in en- 


. deavouring to reclaim the honour of a F.R.S. of L.; a fo- 


ciety which contaius as much fcience and genius as can be 
found in the whole of the civilized world befides. It is per- 
haps unneceflary that we (hould here particularize all the 
plates, which are principally etchings,.or done in aqua-tinta, 
a method juftly exploded, as calculated rather to conceal the 
inability of the artifi, than to convey juft imprefiions to the 
ipectator. The topographical map of Ithaca is indeed very 
beauuful, and the view of the Fountain of Arethula awakes 
a thoutand lively and romautic emotions, as well as that of 
the Leucadian promontory. ‘lhe view from the monaftery of 
Archaogeli, including a perfpective of the town of Oxoe or 
Oxoai, and furrounting feenery, is alfo highly interefting, 
and reminds us a little of the iceuery in the vic inily of Aix, 
in Provence. In moft of the other plates the author has great- 
ly diimmihed the intereft of his defigus by his propenfity for 
* panoramic views,” which, however “pleafing to the traveller, 
are very inlipid to the reader. Upon the whole, this volume 
derives contiderable value from its calling tife attention of the 
public to the fludy of the Grecian nation, a country which 
wiil ever interefi the philofopher, artifi, and fiatefinan, 
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Sir J. C. Hippifley’s tnvenpen Speech. 
| Concluded from page 158 J 
IN the year 1789 the protefling Catholics of England ex- 


hibited to his Majetiy’s minifiers, aud to the Britith public, 
the opinions of te following univerfities, Paris, Doua:, Lou- 
vain, Alcala, Salamanca, and Valladolid, on the following 
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ueries, to prove that the tenets contained therein were not 
doGrines of the Church of Rome. 

ift. Has the Pope or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of tie Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurifd: G&ion, or pre-eminence whatlvever, wiihin the 
realmot England? 

Qd. Gan the Pope or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, ‘abfolve or di ifwenfe 
with his Majeliy’s fubjeéts from their oath of allegiance, 
upon any pretest whi: atloever | ? 

Sd. Is there any principle io the tenets of the Catholic 
faith by en Catholics are juftified in not keeping faith 
with her: ties, ‘any other perfons differing from them in re- 
ligious Opinions ? 

They all antwered in the negative. As to their anfwer to 
the firft quettion, that the Po; ye or Cardinals have no civil 
authority or jurifdiction tn England, we owe this tothe gene- 
rous exertions of an enli ighteued people to refift the inordin- 
ate avarice and ambition of the Roman Pontiff. That he 
claimed and often exerciied this power whenever the king or 
his mimfiers, through weaknets, wickednels, or fuperftition, 
yielded to it, the calamities brought vpon England during 
the reigns of Henry II, Joho, Henry [Ul, Henry IV, Queen 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James Hf, by the tyranny and cruelty 
of the Popith ecclefiattics, aff ord unequivocal tefiimony. 
The reader mutt be fhocked at the flagrant impudence and 
duplicity of thefe univerfities, in their anfwer to the third 
query, viz. “ That there is not, and that there never has 
been, among the Catholics, or in the doétrines of the Church 
of Rome, any law ot principle, which makes it lawful for 
Catholics to break their faith with heretics, or others of a 
different perfuafion from themfelves in matters of religion, 
either in public or private concerns,” ‘The Sorbonne, or Ta- 
culty at Paris, go fo far as to fay, “ that there is nothing 
4 which thofe who have defended the Catholic faith againft 

’rotefianis have complained more heavily, than the malice and 
calumny of their adverfaries, in tmputing this tenct to them.” 

[t is turprifing that fo wife a body as the Britith cabinet 
fhould have been mifled by the obvious falfehoods iffuing 
from thefe vile fiies of impiety, ignorance, and fuperttition ; 
and it is equally aflonifhiag, that nove of the many enlight- 
ened men bred at our univerfities expofed and refuted the 
faifity of their affertions. The edacation which a perion re- 
ceives in thefe univerfities is calculated to palfy the reafon, 
to cloud the mind with prejudices, and to extinguilh all its 
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native energies. Hear what Goldfmith fays of them, and 
he vifited them in perfon: “ In thofe univertities, on the old 
{cholaftic efiablifkment, the pupils are immured, talk no- 
thing but Latin, and fupport every day fyllogiflic dilputations 
in fchiool philofophy. Would not one be apt to imagine that 
this was the proper education to make a man a fool ?” 

Sir J. C. Hippifley exhibits thefe queries and the anf{wers 
thereto in p. 76 of his Appendix, as an unqueftionable proof 
that “ there is no tenet im the Popith religion dangerous to, 
or incompatible with, the principles of our contiitution;” 
and in page 120 of his text he fays : 


“I could with moft fincerely that every member, befure he gives 
his vote on this important queftion, would refort to the three quef- 
tions propofed to the principal foreign univerfities in the year 1788, 
with the anfwers returned to them. Jhefe are fo pointed and full, 
that I own I cannot fancy a mind fo conflituted as not to derive com- 
plete conviction from them—a conviction, I mean to fay, that no recug- 
nized principle of the Roman Catholic religion is incompatible with th 
duties of good citizens and good fubjects of the realm.” 


After ftating that the minifter was fatisfied by them, he 
faye, p. 122, “the anfwers given by the feveral learned fa 
culties contain the moft irrefragakle refutation of all the 
charges hitherto adduced againti the civil and focial principles 
of Roman Catholics, as Catholics, and as members of 8 
Proteftant flate, that words can convey*.” 

In addition to the unqueftionable proofs which we have 
already given of the falfity of the opinions publifhed by the 
foreign univerfities, we fhall fubjoin the following : 

1ft Query, and anfwer thereto:—The Pope, in the lan- 
guage of the general councils, arrogates a fupreme com 
mand over all fovereign princes: We 7 enjoin princes, we pte 
remptorily require kings: 4th general council of Lateran, 
cap. 67, 68. The 5th general council of Lateran, de prag- 
mat. fanét.; and the council of Trent: “ The Roman Bihop 
is the Vicar of God and Chrift, the fuccefjor of St. Peter, 
and has the .fupreme paforfhi of the Univerfal Church.” - 
Council of ‘Trent, fell. 6; de eform. cap. 1, feff. 14, 
cap. 7. 

tn the general council of Lyons, A. D. 1245, Pope Inno 
cent IV deprived the Emperor Fred. II after this manner: 
* We, after diligent deliberation, had with the facred cout- 
cil, do declare and denounce that he is deprived of all honout 
and dignity, and by our fentence do deprive him ; and do 
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* Vox et preterea nibil. 
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for ever abfolve them from their oath, who have fworn allc™ 

iance to him*; firmly forbidding by our apottolical autho- 
rity, that any one from henceforward obey him as Emperor or 
King, Se. And let thofe to whom the election belongs freely 
choofe a fuccefjor in that empire.” In the council of Vienna, 
A.D. 1811, it is declared by Clement V, “ that the rights of 
all Kings depend upon the Pope,” omue jus regum a fe pen- 
dere. See the bull of Pope Pius V for dethroning Queen 
Elizabeth in our number for laft June, vol. 27, p. 210+. 

As to the fecond query and anfwer thereto, by the third 
council of Lateran, the fuljects of heretical princes are de- 
clared to be releafed from all duties of fealty, homage, and 


obedience. 
A decretal of Gregory XI, A. D. 1179, is couched in the 


following words: “ Thofe who are bound by any compaet, 


howfoever ftrongly coutirmed, to perfons manifeltly fallen | 


into herefy, fhall know that they are abfolved from the duty 
of fidelity, homage, and obedience.” 
We have formerly produced many inftances of the fub- 


jects of fovereign princes, who were accufed of herety, ab- 


folved from their oaths of allegiance, and ordered by the 
Pope to rife in arms again{ft them; in confequence of which 
they were murdered, or aflaffination plots were furmed 
againft them. This is a full anfwer to the opinion given by 
thefe univerfities to the third query. ~ 

It was declared by the council of Confiance, in the cafe 
of John Hufs, burnt for herely, by the orders of that coun- 
cil, that no faith is to be kept with heretics{. We have al- 
ready ftated in p. 278, vol. xxviii, that it is ordained by the 
4th Lateran, and by many other general councils, that all 
en who fhall not join in the extirpation of heretics fhall 

confidered and punithed as fuch? We thall now convict fome 


of thefe univerfities of the groffeft duplicity and diflimula- 





~=— 


* This is a complete refutation of the anfwer given to the fecond 
query. This was a general council, 

+ Be it remembered, that, according to Doctor Troy, the Pope 
was infallible in pronouncing thefe condemnations, becaufe they were 
delivered ex Cathedra (fee p. 41); and Doétor Milner fays, that, 
ou account of the Pope’s inerrancy, they were the voice of Chrift 
(fee p. 42). 

t The reader will find the whole of this infamous tranfa@tion fair- 
ly and circumftantially ftated in “* A Survey of the Modern State of 
the Church of Rome, by the Rev, Doétor Hales, Re@or of Kille- 
fandra, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; in which the 
equivocal attempts of the a. to palliate it are fully expofed. 
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tion, by proving that the anfwers which they gave to the 
queries before mentioned were almoft diametrically oppofite 
and contrary to certain opinions which they formerly deli- 
vered, 

In the year 1589, the Faculty at Paris, an affembly of di- 
vines better known by the title of the Sorbonne, pro- 
nounced the people of France abfolved trom their oaths of 
allegiance to their king, Henry III, and that they fhould 
rife 1 in arms againtt him, becaule contrary to the refolutions 
of the league, and the orders of the Pope, he protected in- 
fiead of perfecuting vy his Proteftant fubjects. This decree, af- 
fented to by fifty Dodtors of the Sorbonue, was fent to the 
Pope for his fanétion*. his fentence of the Sorbonne was 
adopted by the Faculty of Thouloufet. In confequence of 
this decree and the Pope’s bull, Henry [If was afterwards 
murdered by Clement, a friar. On his death, Henry LV was 
entitled to the throne, not only by the laws of inheritance, 
but by the will of his predeceffor; and yet the Sorbonne de- 

clared, that ‘ it was forbidden by the divine law to admita 
fectary, or the favourer of a fectary, to the kingdom, anda 
manitett enemy to the Church, we hd was by name excluded 
from the Catholic union by the Apoftolic See ;” and a 
“all who affifted him would be damned.” They alfo 
nounce, that thofe who oppofe him, even to the shedding of 
blood, “ ufque ad effufionem fanguinis,” would enjoy eter- 
nal happinefs, and a crown of martyrdom}. During the 
difcuflion held in the Sorbonne by thefe impious and iliiberal 
fanatics, on the exclufion of this amiable Prince, they ftate, 
that all his family, as heretics, had by former Papal fen- 
tences been rendered incapable of inheriting ; and that he, 





* Thuanus, lib. 94, fec, 8.—* Poft facrum fan@i fpiritus more 
folemni celebratum, a decano collegii pronunciatum eft, ut popu- 
lum jurejurando folutum efle, et contra regem pro defenfione religi- 
onis arma cap! pofle, Vifum infuper collegio, ut decretum ad Pon 
tificum mitteretur, ifque rogaretur, collegii nomine, ut audtoritate 
fuaillud approbaret, et auxilia affli€z in Francia ecclefie fummitte- 
ret.” 

“ After mafs was celebrated with its ufval folemnity, the Dean of 
the College pronounced that the people were abfolved from theit 
oath of allegiance, and that they fhould take up arms againft the 
king for the defence of their religion, The college were alfo of 
opinion that they fhould fend their decree to the Pope, in order to 
have it fan@ioned by his authority, and that they fhould folicit bis 
affiftance for the French Church in its affli€tion.” 

t Ibid, lib. 95, fec. 1. 

t Ibid, lib. 98, fec. 19. 








. 
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among all other heretics, was annually excommunicated and 
accuried at Rome, under the bulla caena*, which is read 
every year in public, even at this time+. 

The. murder of Henry ILf and Henry LV may, in a great 
mealure, be imputed to this infamous ailembly of fanatical 
traitors. 

In the year 1600, Pope Clement VIIT publifhed a bull 
againft Queen Elizabeth, by which he abfolved her fubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and offered a full remiflion of 
fins to fuch of the lrifh as would join in Tir Owen's rebellion 
againft that heretical Queen. ‘The Irifh Papifts, galled by 
the various dettructive rebellions in which they had engaged 
during her reign, and to which they were incited by Papal 
bulls and epifiles, hefitated at firft to obey the mandate of 
his Holinefs. They therefore confulted the univeriities of 
Valladolid and Salamanca on the propriety of aflifling Tir 
Owen in his rebellion againft the Queen, and they gave the 
following anfwer : 

it. “ Since the Earl of Tir Owen undertook the war for 
religion, and with the Pope’s approbation, it was as meritori- 
ous to aid him againft the Aeretics, as to fight againft the 
Turks.” 

2d. “ That it was a mortal fin any way to aflift the Englith 
againft him, and that thofe who did fo could neither have 
abfolution or falvation, without deferting the heretics, and 
repenting of fo great a crime.” 

[t ends thus: “That fuch was the Pope’s end and aim, 
the letterst themfelves moft evidently deciare. Fm all 
which itremains fufficiently maniteft that the moft illufirious 
Prince, Hugh O'Neil, and the other Catholics of Ireiand, in. 





*Thuanus, lib. 08, fec. 5.—"* Nam hereticorum fautores ac defenfo- 
res quotannis in die ceene dumini, fpeciat:rm autem Henrici Dorbo- 
nil imperiis, legibus, ct mandatis, parentes, a fummo Pontifice, in 
folio Petri fedente, dirarum fulmine feriri, et proinde excommuni- 
cationis fententia innodatos, continuo in peccato et damnationis fta- 
tu exifiere,” 

“For the favourers and defenders of heretics, but particularly 
the family of Henry of Bourbon, were denounced by anathema 
on the day of the Lord’s Supper, by the Sovereign Pontiff, fitting 
on the throne of Saint Peter, and, being therefore excommunicated, 
were ina ftate of damnation.” 

+ Under this bull, thus quoted and approved of by the Sorbonne, 
the Popes claim an univerfal and unlimited dominion over all fove- 
reign princes ; which contradicts their aniwer to the firft query. 

t Pope Clement’s bull was dated the 18th of April, 1600; and in 
January following he fent an exhbortatury to Tir Owen himfelf. 
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waging war againft an heretical Queen, who oppofes the ore 
thodox faith, are in no wife rebels, nor deny her due obedi- 
ence, nor nnjuftly ufurp the Queen’s territories, but rather 
do, by a moft just war, vindicate themlelves and their coun- 
no Lem an unjuft and impious tyranny, and (as becomes 
riftians and Catholics) do, to the utmoft of their power, 
oe the holy orthodox faith.” Given at Salamanca, 2d 
ebruary, 1603, figned by eight Doétors of Salamanca; and 
at Valladolid, 8th March, 1603, by fix Doétors and four Fa- 
thers, Jefuits. This is to be found inthe compendious hifto- 
ry of Catholic Ireland of Philip OSallivan, who therein calls 
any opinion contrary to that which was delivered by thefe 
doctors, “ infunam et venenofam doéirinam,” an extrava- 
gant and poijonous doétrine*. 

Thus it appears that thefe univerfities maintained in the 
beginning of the 17th century the following opinions, which 
with great diflimulation they denied to be doétrines of the 
Church of Rome at the clofe of the 18th century : 

ift. That the Pope has an univerfal fupremacy over Sove- 
reign Princes, both in temporals and fpiritua!s, and can ab- 
folve.their fubjeéts from their oaths of allegiance.’ 

2d. The nullity of oaths to heretical fovereigns. 

Sd. That no faith is to be kept with heretics, and that Car 
tholics are bound to extirpate them. 

The univerfity of Alcala apprgyed of the council of Con- 
fiance, and defended it for having violated the fafe conduét 
of the @mperor Sigifmund, and tor having burnt John Hufs 
and Jerome of Prague+. There is no breach of faith or ac 
of cruelty which may not be juftified by thofe who have the 
hardened audacity to defend and juftify the impious and blaf- 
phemous canons of that council, from which we have given 
copious extraés. Doétor Stapleton, an Englifhmdn, and 
one of the moft learned Romifh divines of his time, was ap- 
pointed profeflor of divinity at Louvain, in the year 1578, 
on the fpecial invitation of that univerfity, and by the re- 
queft of the King of Spain ; and, while filling that chair, 
he publifhed thirteen books, de principiis yidei doéirinalibus. 
In this he explains the power of the Pope, and of the way 
in which it was underftood to operate in England. His 
words are, “ The Pope has a fpiritual power over fecular 
Princesto puniyh and deprive them of their kingdom, when 





* This is quoted and refpedted for its veracity by all Popith 
writers, 
+ Impart. deb, Appen, 18, 
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they decline from the faith*.” Dodd in his Ecclefiaftical Hif- 


tory tells us, that “ Door Stapleton was allowed to be one of 
the ableft writers of his time, efpecially in controverties of 
religion; and that his works were a common ftore-houfe.” 
«Pope Clement VIIL had fuch an opinion of his writings, 
that he ordained them to be read publicly at his table, even 
during the author’s life.” 

When Lewis XIV, in the year 1682, quarrelled with 
Pope Innocent XI, on the fubject of the regale, he dictated 
the following decree in an aflembly of the French clergy, 
“that God has not given to Peter or his fucceflors any power, 
dire& or indireét, over the temporals of Princes, and that 
they cannot abfolve fubjeGts from their oath of fidelity.” 
This decree was condemned by the univerfity of Louvain, 
who maintained and defended the doétrines which it cen- 
fured. The Sorbonne at Paris did the like; and it was not 
till many of its members were banifhed for their contumacy 
in refilling the orders of the court, that the remainder con- 
fented to regifier this declaration. Thus thefe two bodies 
acknowledged the difpenfing and depofing power of the 
Holy See in their utmoft latitude at the clofe of the 17th 
century. The opinions given by thefe univerfities being ob- 
vioufly contrary to the fundamental principles of the Romith 
Church, and to its practice, from the beginning of the 8th 
century to the prefent time, and.as its members during that 
{pace have been guilty of the grofleft impoftures, forgeries, 
and fabrications, for the. advancement of its intereft, it is 
furprifing that the Britifh. cabinet did not entertain fome 
doubts of their authenticity. Was it to be a that fo 
many learned bodies would give a public atteftation of what 
they themfelves muft have known to be grofs falfehoods ? 
This confideration fhould have made the Englith cabinet 
paufe. 

The general committee of the Roman Catholics in Dublin 
publithed the opinions of thefe univerfities on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, 1792, in an addrefs to their Proteftant fellow fub- 
jects, which was figned by their Secretary, Richard M‘Cor- 
mick, a notorious traitor, who afterwards fled to France from 
the vengeance of the law. They alfo publifhed, on the 16th 
of March, 1792, under nine Heads, a declaration of their 





* Ad puniendos, atque etiam privandos, regno principes fecula- 
res a fide devia diver wrt fpiritualem Pontifex Romanus habet. 


Controv. III, de primario fubjeéto poteftatis ecclefiz, articul. II, 
vol. I, of the French edition, p, 710. 
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religious principles*, in which they renounced in the moft 
expiicit and unequivocal manner the exe eptionable do¢trines 
imputed Lo them: +; which declaration was figned by the taid 
Richard M‘Corinick, — Byrne, their chatrman, and 
all the members of the committee, including Doctor Troy, 
the ttuiur Arcibithop of Dabiir, and all the Popith 
clergy of the mc tropoils. Itis well known that the rebel- 
Jion. vwivich bi uké out in 1798, was at that time organizedy, 
and that the deleterious priaciples of the Papifts’ religion, 
Which they anedied to renounce, were carried into practice, 
wiih theiz ufual matenity, during the progref of that 
dreadtu!l feenes, and tire c piracy, which preceded it. 

» ©. r1., hi his endeavours to pilliate the in- 
tolerant and fenguinary principles and practices of the 


? —- os bin — 3& . 
Romiih _ sure! -iC, 
» — 


A 
sw. 4a) 
fob. 


jn the ages of intemperate bigotry, when her power and influ- 

ence was!were} io: uch thaken by the ciforts of the firtt reformers, 

is io be heid to every Inconiderate ad and opinion ef individual 

Ponii®.|) (who as men were vot e: cmpted from the pafiens and pre- 

jucices of men), will the not, in ker turn, claim to bind down the 

Reformation ittelf to the principles avowed and preached by-the 
patiiarchs of the Reform ation?” 


‘eformed churches hay e admitted, and have effe&ed, 

nprevement in their pri neipies and their difcipline ; and 
in confequence of it, the Efiablithe Church has attained a 
degree of evangelic cal purity, which is not to be found in 
any other part of Chiiflendom; and they have not anly 
done this, but t they have checked ‘the inwovatiag fpirit of the 
Romaniits to encroach on and pollute it, oa which Doétor 
Secker, in his third fermon on Ponery, obferves, “ God 
knows wheiner by this time Chris iianity had been diloanien. 
avle under the changes and difcuices with which the prevail- 
ing party would have deformed it.” We have proved from 
the aflumed infallibility of the Romith Church, and from 





* Both pebbithed by Patrick byrme, a notorious traitor, wlio was 
traniportec, 

+ ‘This Jeelaration was much fironzer and more explicit than the 
opine ns of the foreign univerfitiess Many members of that com- 
miitee were afterwards hanged, tranfport ed, or fled, for treafon. 

t ibis is proved by the reports of the fecret co! nmittees of the 
Trith Lords and Commons. 3 

f| We have proved that they were uniformly maintained and prac- 
tifed by the Popes for tome hundred years; and they never were 
condemned or renounced by any of them, or by the church at 
large. As to the retort on the Reformed Church, it claims no wfal- 


libility. 
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the dogmatical affertions of its moft eminent modern divines, 
that its principles never ean admit f any nrehoration. 

In page 50, Sir J. C. H. infifis, that fhe difpenfing and de- 
pofing doctrines were as ttrongly urged by the early reiorm- 
ifis, as by the Roman Poutitfs alrea dy name: 1. Then, aceofing 
Cranmer, Ridley, aud Latimer, of intolerance, he fays of 
the Church of En: vland, 





‘“‘Itcan never be Tae lamented, that both Protefiants and Ca- 
tholics, in thofe times, were fo zealoufiy difpe fed te the pourfication 
by fire and faggot!) The vumber of martyrs immolated to their re- 
ligious feru; sles will be fonnd, I fear, too nearly balanced, in thofe 
days of ete to afford trinmpt on either tide, or any 
ground of argument, even if a return of fuch Scenes® could with an 
probability in future be apprehended.” 


He then enters into a defence of the “ Cafe of Confcience 
folved, ” written by Doctor Milner, to prove that the King 
is not bound by ‘his coronation oath. We frail refer our 
readers to the obfervations of the Rev. Mr. Le Meturier, 
Rector of Newton Longville, in the connty of Bucks, on 
very dangerous doé ‘trine, in his Serious Evamination of 

e Roman Catholic Claims, a pamphiet replete with learning 
aie Ne found : reafoning}. 

Sir J. C. H. is warm in his encomiums on Door Milner, 
and fays, that, “from the influence of private regard, 
well as from a principle of public juftice, he coatidered it in- 
cumbent on him to vindicate this learned and Joyal fubjeét of 
his Muajefiy.”. We cannot be furprifed that the perfon who 
cenfures Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, and dezrades the 
Lttabhihed Charch, by aflerting Uhat its tenets aud practices 
are not better then thofe of the Romifh Church, thouid be 
the encomiaft of DoGor Milner. As oaths are very eaiily 
difpenfed with in the Romi Chureh, the Doctor IS very 


angry that-our. gracious Sovereign will not get rid of the 


" 
uu 
1, 
1. 





* This gentleman is fo much blinded Ly his intemperate zeal tor the 
advancement of papery as not to recolle’ the teenes of religious 
butchery which took place in Ircland in 1798 and 1803, and (hata 
renoyation of them is c nn tts unily apprehended, 

+ Perhaps Sir J. C. H. alludes to Elizabeth's reign, dering which 
many priefts were saul or banifhed fox high treaton; but no perfon 
was punithed for religion. See this fuily proved in p. 210 of yol, 
xxvi, No. 108. 

t It is fold by Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Hatchard, 
ia ‘Loni don; Cooke and Parker, Oxford; De ighton, Cambridge ; 
aud Inwood, Newport Pagnell. 
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obligation of bis coronation oath, for the accommodation 
ot his pious votaries*. 

In page 61 Sir J. C. H. endeavours to prove that auricular 
conteilion, and abfolution coniequent to it, are fimilar in 
their fomn and eflects in ihe Ejitablithed and Romith 
Churches ; and after defcribing them in the former, he con- 
cludes, “ what greater power ‘does the Church of Rome af- 
fume to herfeli:” Conteflion is the vehicle through which 
all the deleterious do@rines of the Romifh Church are con- 
veyed into the multitude; and to make them take deep root 
in the mind, the Popith prieft_ begins to operate. upon chil- 
dren of feven years old, after which they grow with their 
growth, and firengthen with their firength. ~ How otherwile 
can we account for the intolerant and fanguinary principles 
which have invariably marked the votaries of the Holy See, 
and the religious butcheries which they have produced+ ? 
Many of the moft atrocious crimes perpetrated in the 16th 
and 17th centuries originated, or were encouraged, in the 
contelijon box. Jaurigny and Balthazard Gerard, who mur- 
dered the Prince of Oranget, Clement the Friar, who affaf- 
finated Henry III of France, Chatel and Ravaillac, the af- 
faffins of Henry sk went to confellion before they perpe- 
trated thefe atrociti In thofe counties in Ireland, where 


the rebellion broke ott, the lower clafs of people, fome days 
previous to it, reforted in great numbers to the conteflion 
box; and it is well known that they afterwards obtained ab- 
folution for having perpetrated the greateft enormities. 

That doctrine of the Romifh Church, that what is revealed 
in confefiion cannot be difcloled, even ‘though the preferva- 





*«< That Saints may get a difpenfation, 

* To fwear and forfwear on occafion, 

“ T doubt not but it will appear, 

“ With pregnant light, the cafe is clear : 

« Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 

* Too feeble inftruments to bind ; 

‘* And bear to deeds proportion fo, 

‘ As thadows to a fubftance do.”"—-BuTLER. 
+ A number of women and children, in the year 1798, murdered 
s. Dale, their Protettant neighbour, in the county of Kildare. 
Pwo children of twelve years of age, who were concerned in it, owned 
that their only reafon for doing fo was that fhe was a Proteftant.---Sir 
Rich. Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. II, p. 506. 

t Strada, a learned Jefuit, affures us of this in his Hiftory of the 
Civil Wars in the Low Countries.—Non ante facinus aggredi fufti+ 
nuit, quam expiatam ejus animam, apud Dominichanum Sacerdo- 
tem, caslefti pane, firmaverat. 
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tion of the ftate depended on it, is a cloak of iniquity, and 
was invented for no other purpofe bat to give the Popith 
clergy a complete afcendancy over all other orders in fociety. 

Bates, the jervant of Robert Cateiby, one of the contpi- 
rators in the gunpowder plot, ac knowledged that he and his 
matier conieiled it io detmond,a Je fuit, who encouraged ihem 
in the perpetration of it, adminiftered the facrament to 
them, and gave them abfolution. Garnet, fuperior of the 
Jefuits in England, and who was equally inftrumental in 
promoting that plot, was hanged for mifpiifion of treaion, 
and died confetling his euilt, baving had that plot re- 
vealed to him in confefiion. But Bellarmine* and Johan- 
nes Eudcemon+, who wrote in his defence, declared that the 
feal of confeflion could not be broken, even tuo avert the 
greateft evil. Bellarmine makes a curious diflinétion on this 
point, for he fays, “if treafon be made known to a prieft in 
contfefiion, he may reveal it toa pious Catholic prieji, but 
not toa heretic.” 

The French clergy were reproached for not having re- 
vealed the affaffination plots formed againft Henry Wt and 
Henry LV; but in all the tra&s pubiithed in their defence, it 
was infifted that they could not break the ieal of confetiion, 
A Popith priett is thus placed in an unfortunate fituation ; 
for if he reveals what is imparted to him, he is guilty of fa- 
crilege, as auricular confeflion is a facrainent in the Romifh 
Church ; and if he conceals treafon difclofed to him in the 
confeffion box, he is guilty of miiprifion of treafon. 
Though the Roman Pontitts have ceafed to iilue their fulini- 
nations as they formerly did, they enjoy among their votaries 
in every part of Europe an influence as certain as ever, and 
not lefs alarming, throuzh the interference of the Popith 
priefts, by auricular copteflion ; and this is unquetiionably 
proved by the firiking difference which appears between the 
inafs of the people in Great Britain and Ireland in point of 
morals. 

Before we finifh our review of this work, we think it right 
to take notice of the following unfounded affertion of ‘Sir 


John C. H. 





* Apolog. adv. regem Mag, Britt. 

+ Nam in ecclefia certum atque indubitatum eft tantum effe arca- 
ni hujus religionem ; ut quemadmodum ait _Snarius de penitentia, 
difp. 33, fec. 1. Num. 2, nu'lo cafu et propter nullum. finem, 
etiam pro tuenda tota republica, ab ingenti malo temporali aut fpiri- 
tualt violare illud liceat, Apologia pro Garnetto, cap. xiii, p. 334, 
Schan. Eudemon 
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** Although the military fervice is open, by law, to Catholics tn 
Jreland, they are no fooner landed in this part of bis Majefty’s do- 
minions, than they are fubject, and too uften forced, to attend the 
fervice of the Ettablithed Church :—it bas often ha ppen ed that the 
men bave refufed to march, and the refult has been fuch as is too 
painful jor me io relate.” 


Sie J. C. H.’s rooted prejudice has impel ed him to make 
this rath affertion, but wedefy him to fhew even one inflance 
of any reftraint being ufed in Great Britain to compel a 
Popith foldter to go to any place of worthip againft his will. 
Doctor Hn ley declared orally, and in his | afioral Letter, in 
the veut 1797, that military feverities had been employed in 
frejand for that purpofe; but, though frequently called 
upon by the late Lord Ennifkiilen, and by the several officer 
coumpand ing at Waterford, to point out an infiance of the 
kitid, he eluded an anfwer*. We think it neceffary to lay 
before the Britith public the following important obferva- 
tions on the flate of his Majetiy’s army in Ireland. 

From the well known difaflection of the [rith Papifis em- 
ployed in it}, for fome centuries, it had been an eftablifhed 
principle to admit no Papifis into it. In confequence of 
this, all thofe of that order who were enlifted, declared 
themfelyes to be Proteftants, and were attefted as fuch. It 
is well hiiown, that, till the year 1795, it would have been re- 
garded as an indelible ftain ou any regiment, that one of its 
foldiers thould appear near a Popifh chapel. As the Rev. 

do ror Huffey had at that time confiant aecefs to his Majef- 
ty’s ¢ aftle of Dublin, and as his cpinion had much weight 
there, in con fequence of Mr. Burke’s recommendation “of 
him, he artiuiiy infinuated to one of the chief members of 
the flate, that the only folid bafis of morality was religion, 
and that the Popith foldiers mutt be defiitute of the former, 
as they were totally precluded from practifing their devotion 
acc ording to the ritesof their own church. The perfon whom 
Doétor Hufley thus addrefled being an Englifhman, who 
did net confider that the leading tenets of Popery were pro- 
duétive of grofs immorality under a Proteftant ftate, ex- 
prefied his furprife that the Popith foldiers were prohibited 
ttom going to mais: having been totally ignorant of it, and 
of the wite policy on which it was grounded, he iffued a ge- 





*He did this merely to inflame his own votaries againft the go- 
vernment, as it was done on the eve of the rebellion. 

+ For unquefiionable proofs of this we refer our readers to our 
24th volume, from p, 20 to p. 37; to our 18th vol. from p. 22 to 
p. 27 5 and to our 19th vol. from p. 9§ to p. 112. 
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neral order, at the Dottor’s defire, that all foldiers of that 
perfuafion fhould in future be allowed to go to their own 
places of devotion*. The refult of this order, which took 
place in the year 1795, was, that mutinies became very fre- 
quent, and took place in a mof alarming degree in every re- 
giment which had any number of Papitts in it, but partice- 
larly in the militia regiments. For the truth of this we ap- 
peal to thofe refpectable records, the reports of the fecret 
committees of the Irifh Lords and Commons, where they 


are minutely deferibed. This was a moft important revotu- 
tion in the ftate of Ireland, which has been noticed but by 
few perions, except by fuch of its native Protettants as have 
had the-honour of ferving his Majefiy as othcers, and who 
never ceafe to deplore it; but ils evil efects will and muft be 
experienced when the empire is in danger’. The Lrith 
army, previous to this innovation, was a move certain and ex- 
tenfive fource of converfion than the charter {chools, for all 
the young foldiers became Proictiants, and thofe of a more 
advanced period, being weaned from ihe conifetiion box, 
forgot thole treafonavie doctrines which they had imbibed 
from their facerdotal guides. Befides, there were {chools 
attached to each regiment, well regulated by the officers, for 
educating the foldiers’ children in the Proteftant religion. 

In the year 1716,when there was a {trong party in favour of 
Popery, the debates on the exclufion bill, which touk place 


in 1680, were re-printed; and now, in the year 1808, as ° 


many illuftrious families, particularly the Ruffells and Ca- 
vendifhes, whofe anceftors had acquired immortal glory by 
oppofing Popery and its concomitant flavery at the Revolu- 
tion, are fanguine advocates for the formert, we give the 
following extracts from the preface to the edition of thefe 
debates, publifhed in 1716}. 

* So wide has the deviation of the prefent age been from 
the glorious paths of their anceftors; fo violent a propenfion 
has appeared in too many, who have made an open profeflion 
of the Protefiant religion, towards reviving the abject and 





* This order filled all loyal fubje&s in Ireland with amazement 
and alarm. 
+ All the Popith foldiers of the Longford regiment deferted to the 
French at the battle of Caftlebar, in i798. 
t “ Incipit ipforum contra te ftare parentum 
Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pudendis.”—Juvenar, 
|| We ftrongly recommend this excellent work to the public. It 
is fold by White, Fleet-fireet, for whom it has been recently re- 
printed, 
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exploded ducirine of implicit obedience, and falling back 
into the rankeft fuperttition and idolatry ; that Popery has 
broke in like a torrent, and all that we hate been ab'e to do, 
for fome years paft, has been juft to carry on a defentive war 
againit it, whiltt the balance at prefent is but barely inclining 
tothe Protefiant fide. Such has been the powertul magick 
of the Roman emiffaries ; to firong has the operation of 
their poifon been upon the fentes of this poor deluded nation, 
that we have been driving on an open commerce with Rome, 
bartering our eafe and plenty for want and barrennels, and 
the very dregs of haman oppreflion ; our birthrights for the 
imperious dictates of lawlefs tyrants; and the mildeft laws 
in the univerfe for the moft infupportable flavery, which is 
Spiritual; without giving ourtelves time to catt up the ac- 
count, and examine what lofles we were likely to fuftain by 
fu unequal an eschange. ‘That Rome and her officious 
agents have been inceflantly at work tor our dettruction is no 
wonder, when we confider ourfelyes as the nation that enjoys 

the boafied remains of liberty and pure religion throughout 
Europe, and as formi ug the main bulwark againft arbitrary 
encroachments. But that we, who profefs an abhorrence of 
thofe principles, fhould give a helping hand to our ruin, and 
be in the plot againjt cur own faith, our property, and lives, 
feems as didiculé to reconcile as the doctrine of tranfubjlantia- 
‘tion. Yet, toouretcrual difhonour, Such are there at prefent 
anmoneft us, who have advanced half way to meet them; nay, 
to fhew their fincerity, and cut off all manner of ceremony, 
have gone over to them.” 

We have been thus diffufe in our notice of this laboured 
but mediocre pamphlet, ycleped an Intended Speech, not on 
account of the talents which it evinces, but in order to lay 
before our readers, who may not have time or opportunity to 
confult many fearce and ponderous volumes (of no ufe in the 
commerce of life, except as monuments of the folly and 
knavery of man), an authentic fketch of the natural hiftory 
of Popery, from which corre@ opinions may be formed of 
the juftice or expediency of the prefeut political demands of 
the Papifts. The quettion fhould be decided on hiftorical 
evidence only; and the experience of al] ages has eftablifhed 
the truth, that “ whatever meu have been, they will be 


again.” 
(RRR SEAT ELEC ES LCT SEER ACTS STEERED REE, STS SECM REIT 
Poems and Plays. By William Richardfon, A. M. Profeffor 


of Humanity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 2 vols. Pp: 
431. 10s 6d. Vernor and Go. London. 











tichardfon’s Poems aud Plays. 2x9 
PROFESSOR Richardfon is well known in the literary 


world, as the author of feveral very ingenious performances, 
which were publithed before the commencement of our Re- 
view. His “ Effays on Shakefpeare’s Dramatic Characters” 
exhibit a great deal of critical y+ tema united with au 
elegant tutte and a lively fufceptibility of the beauties of po- 
etry. Infpired with a great portion of kindred genius, Pro- 
fefior Richardfon accompanies the poet in the boldeft com- 
binations of his fancy, and the moft elevated flights of his 
mufe, vindicating hate alliance with nature, and the laws of 
human thought and feeling; and in this arduous undertaking 
his faccefs has been fuch as to raife his name to an enviable 
rank among philofophical critics and commentators, 

But we have now to contemplate him under a different af- 
pect, and we fhail have an opportunity of afcertaining whe- 
ther that critical acumen and refined fenfibility which we ad- 
mire in his effays be attended with poetical conception and 
the command of poetieal language. 

The volumes before us coutain two dramatic pieces, the 
one of which is entitled the “ Indians,” and which, we un- 
derftand, has been repeatedly performed both in Eugland 
and in Scotland ; the.other is called the “ Maid of Lochlin.” 
The poems are numerous and on various fubjeéts, but par- 

take fo much of a common charaéter as to be properly de- 
nominated “ chiefly rural.” Qur readers are not to think, 
however, that they contain nothing more than glowing de- 
{criptions of fhady groves, flowery ‘lields, and cooling. fount- 
ains; the melting tales of languifhing thepherds and fair 
fhepherdeffes. Such defcription and repretentation are by 
no means neceflary to the confiitution of rural poely ; for 
the practice of our beft poets clearly evinces, that, although 
the fubject of poetical compofition be not peculiarly connect- 
ed with the counuy, the performance may be brought With- 
in the pale of rural poetry, by employing imagery ‘and illof- 
tration drawn from external nature. There are, however, in 
thele volumes feveral beautiful defcriptions w hich carry the 
reader's imagination directly into enchanting feenes and in- 
terefting fituations. But, in general, the author addrefles 
the powers of fenfibility, not by a copious enumeration and 
detail of circumftances, but by exhibiting to the fancy a few 
leading points, which, by neceflary implication, immediately 
call into view all the minor parts of the fabje@. He endea- 
vours not fo much to tell what Nature is, as to awaken thoie 
feelings and emotions which Nature, in her faireft forms, is 
calculated to excite. There is much {kill neceflary, and we 
confider jt ay the criterion of poetical merit, to make a pro- 
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per felection of materials to produce this effeét. The poct 
muft be intimately acquainted with the laws of the human 
underftan ling, he muft know the fources of emotion, and 
the afiociauons upon which particular feelings depend, before 
he can firike the imagination into any-determinate tone of 
fenfibility into which he may wifh it to vibrate. Without this 
knowledge he mutt often draw his bow at a venture, and, of 
courte, frequently mifs the heart. Of this neeeflary informa- 
tion Proteifor Richardfon appears to be completely mafier, 
for in the choice of his embellifiments and acceilory ideas, 
together with ail the circumftances of time, plac e, fcenery, 
and verfification, he uniformly employs thofe whi ch are fuit- 
ed to that fiate of mind to which his compofition is addrefled. 
Our meaning will appear more clearly trom an example o1 
two. 





‘ What time the foft-ey’d ftar of even 
Gleam’d through the rolling mitts of heave 
From Barra’s ifie, the fishing gale 
Wafted Elvina’s rueful wail: 

Forlorn, her lovely locks fhe tore, 
And pour’d her forrows onthe defert fhore. 


‘6 * Ye rocks,’ the cried, * ye fhelving caves, 
‘ Whole fides the briny billow laves ; 
‘Ve chfts, far-frowning o’er the deep, 
‘Ve » lonely ifles, to youl weep ; 
‘ Far diftant from my father’s halls, 
‘The towers of Moran, and my native walls. 


“©*¢ () Moran, are thy warriors fled ? 
‘ Difmal and dark their narrow bed ! 
‘ Silent they fleep! the north wind cold 
‘ Blows dreary 0’er their crumbling mould. 
‘ Silent they fleep! no dawning day 
‘ Vifits the grave, or wakes their fhrouded clay. 


“* At dead of night a cry was heard! 
©Owhy was Moran unprepar’d? 
No watchman on the cattle wail; 
No wakeful warrior in ihe hall ! 
At dead of night the crafty foe 
‘ Rufh’d from the main, and ftruck the vengeful blow ! 


- 


-~ 


‘¢ To arms! cried Moran; but in vain! 
©} fiw my warlike brothers flain! 
‘I faw my father’s bofom gor’d! 
By Duran’s numerous hott o’e power 'd, 
He fell; and from the gufiing wound 
‘ Reeking and red his life- blood ftream’ d around!” &c. 
Vol, i, p. 


- 
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In this beautiful ode, in which a young lady laments the 
death of her father and brothers, her own lefs merciful fate, 
and the utter ruin of her family, it is with peculiar propriety 


and much good tafie that her tale of woe is addveffed to the 

reader after his mind has been foftened into pentive fadnets 

by contemplating the ftar of even, the rolling mift, the de- 
ag de and by lifiening to the gale fighing over the lone- 
y illes. 


~ In like manner, in the following legendary ode, when the 
mind is to be prepared for a mournful exhibition, the poet 
calls in to his aid fuch objeéts as naturally draw over the ima- 
ginalion a great degree of gloom and foreboding anxiety. 


** Kelda, by thy winding thore, 
Cliffs abrupt, and mountains hoar, 
Eira, lovely as the morn, 
Perith’d frantic and forlora ! 
Wild from yon towering mountain high 
Heard you not the raven cry ? 
Thro’ the tempeft-threat’ning air 
The fea-fowl fcream’d afar : 
Then down the heavens’ ftupendous fleep 
The fpirit of the whirlwind rode ; 
His fable courfers plough’d the deep, 
And ocean’s angry, furges roar'd aloud!” &c. 
Vol. i, p. 16. 


So.in the Hymn to Melancholy, before the reader is pre- 

fented with an exhibition of fuch fcenes as will pleafe and 

feed that fombre caft of mind, his feelings are deeply tinc- 
tured with the fable expreflion of the following imagery. 





Fancy liftens to my lay; 
Shrouds in her dufky pall th’ expiring day ! 
And, athwart the burden’d tkies, 
Slowly the deep congenial glooms arife : 
i The lonely moan of the forlorn, 
; On the flow, paufing breath of midnight borne, 
Flows from the vifionary vale! 
Seen by the livid gleam of fear, 
Dimly-featur’d thapes appear, 
And Melancholy’s flow-puls’d heart affail,” &c. P. 80. 


: This hymn belongs to the firft clafs of poetical compofition, 

’ as do alto feveral other longer poems, from which we feel a 

iirong inclination to make extraéts ; but want of room, com- 

pels us to limit this wifh to the following lines, wuich we 
NO,CXVII, VOL, XX1x. q) 
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have chofen, as they give a fpecimen of the author's blank 
. ry” . - . 5 | 
ver(e. They are from a poem entitled “ Runny Mead.” 


‘“* Here will I ftay my flranger fteps, and greet 
This hatlow’d field. Here, tho’ unfkill’d to breathe 
Soft melody, mine oaten reed fhall pour 
The fong of gratulation, Runny Mead, 
Thee I falute with reverence! Not that May, 
Accompanied with odoriferous gales, 
Vifits thy bordeg, and with herbs and flowers 
Arrays thee ; northat Thames, ’mid willow’d ifles 
And fruitful fieids, flow winding from the towers 
And groves of Windfor, laves thy margin green, 
Rendering thee homage ; nor that Coeper-hill, 
Adorn’d with verdure, and renown’d in fong, 
Defends thee from the fultry fonth. It.is 
That freedom honours thee.—Hail, Runny Mead! 
Hiluftrious field! like Marathon renown’d ! 
Or Salamis, when Freedom, on the hott 
Of Perfia, from her radiant {word thook fear 
And dire difcomfiture! Even now I tread 
Where Albion’s ancient barons won the pledge 
Of independence. Here, on ftately fteeds, 
Gaily caparifon’d, their thields engrav’d 
With fair achievements and devices quaint 
Of chivalry, with plaited majl, and {pear 
High-flaming, theyadvanced. Their brow fedate, 
And fteadfaft mien, announc’d the vigorous mind, 
Determin’d for the public weal. Rebuk’d 
By their fuperior genius, tho’ begirt 
With flattering minions, in thy fullen eye, 
Plantagenet! thine abje¢t fpirit lour’d.” 


We now come to the plays, both of which are tragedies ; 
and as the one entitled the Indians ftands firft in order, we 
fhall begin with it. Of the imaginary fiory out of which it 
is formed the outlines may be given ina few words. An 
Englifh family, driven by misfortune from their native coun- 
try, had fettled upon the banks of the Delaware in North Ame- 
rica. One of the tribes of Indians leagued with the French, 
in the war which ended in the expulfion of the latter from 
Canada and Louifiana, attacked the Britifh fettlers by night, 
and, among other atrocities, murdered the greater part of 
this unfortunate family. The chief of one of fhe tribes, 
whofe name is Ononthio, a character diftinguifhed for cle- 
mency and humanity, faved a female infant, whom he ever 
after treated as his own child. He called her Maraino. 
Maraino in proce(s of time becomes the wife of her deliver- 
er’s fon, abrave young man named Onaiyo, who is difpatch- 
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ed with the military ftrength of the tribe to afift the French 
againft the Britith under Generai Woite. During his ftay 
with the army, Yerdac, a perfon of fome confic eration in the 
village, and “Neidan, a _— of prieft or INA! jan, employ 
themfelves in intrigues; the fortner to get potieihon of the 
fair Maraino, the latter to undermine the autho: ‘ity of the 
good old man Onenthio. 

At length the fugitives from the Indian troops bring in- 
formation that their allies are difcomfited and broken; nor 
can they give afflurance of the fafety of their own leader. 
This doubt excites the grief of Maraino, and gives {pirit to 
the bafe planus of Yerdacand Neidan. A prifoner is brought 
in to the village. Neidan exerts all his intluence to get him 
put to death, “both that he may thereby prefent a (oothing 
offering to the manes of his fallen countrymen, and deteat 
the meafures which Ononthio was ufing to fave him. This 
prifoner turns out to be no other than the brother of Marai- 
no, the gallant Sidney. This young warrior had generoutly 
faved the life of Onaiyo, whom he had encountered and dif- 
armed in the battle of Quebec, and from whom at ‘parting he 
received a wampum bell as a token of regard. Sidney and 
Maraino difcover their connexion, and become fond of each 
other’s corapany. This circumftayce is laid hold of by Yer- 
dac and Neidan to infpire Onaiyo with jealouly towards Sid- 
ney, of whom they contrive to keep the former totally igno- 
rant, further than that he is a Briton. Onaiyo is at latt fo 
much incenfed at his fuppofed difhonour, that, at the intti- 

gation of Yerdac and Neidan, he atually prepares to take 
away the life of the young Briton, whom he furprifed whilft 
he was afleep on abank. He is prevented, however, from 
perpetrating the crime by feeing upon his body the wampum 
bell which he himfelf had given him. Yerdac, feeing his 
plans defeated, and his villainy deteGted, declares open en- 
mity to Onaiyo, by whom he is pierced to the heart with 
his own dagger, which the latter had wrefted from his hand 
while endeavouring to ftab him. Neidan recants, and is for- 
given ; aud Sidney is fuppofed to return to the Britifh army, 

This plot is fimple, and embraces but few characters ; but 
the leading ones are well marked, and fupported throughout 
with much propriety. The tragedy will afford much “plea. 
fure to every reader of tafte; but it is neverthelefs defective 
in many things that are necefiary to make it popular. It 
contains fome fine fpecimens of good writing, of which the 
following is taken without fele¢tion. 
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** Sweet reconciliation ! beauteous child 
Of rafhnets and of love, that weeps delighted, 
And on the gentle bofom of forgivenefs 
Covers its bluthing face, and weeps, and fheds 
The kindly dew that nourithes affection.” 




























We give the following dialogue between Yerdac and 
Onaiyo as a fair fample of the fiyle in which the whole is 
executed. 


if 
I ** YERDAC. 





¢ ——-— how fpeeds the fortune of our friends? 


Hy * ONAILYO, f 
i ** Our friends are fall’n, and Gallia now deplores 
Her armies vanquifh’d, and her empire loft. ; 
' ** YERDAC. 


** Moft lamentable iffue! we have heard, 
But not diftindively, of that difafter ; | 
Sure "twas a fierce encuunter, J 

** ONAIYO,. 
** Fierce indeed : 
Twas like the encounter of two warring clouds, ’ 
Shrouding the fky with darknefs, big with ftorms 
And fire and thunder. Neither yields, but onwar¢ 
Both drove with rapid confli€ ; till the crath 












HH) And deaf’ning roar of buriting flames and fury \ 
iia Rend heaven and earth ! ) 
VF “ YERDAC., 
IM ** And fo the dire event 
Wi ; Hung long in doubtful balance ? 
ie “ ONALYO. . 
\ ‘* No, not long: ; 
Hi The thunder of th’ engaging armies peal’d 
i Asif the firmament’s tupendous arch 
! Ruth’d headlong with tremendous ruin down! 
Lit But foon they clos’d in nearer conflict ; {words 






i Blaz’d o’er the field; the bayonet was drench’d 
th In reeking gore; determin’d valour, firm 
He And difciplin’d, in either bhofi, maintain’d 
) The direful thock till Gallia’s leader fell ! 
Hin “* YERDAC, 
il ‘* Then, unoppos’d, the furious foe prevail’d ? 
** ONAILYO. 
‘* No courage nor exertion could refift 
The flame of Britith valour, burning bright, 
With love of fame, with love of freedom ftrong ; 
Strong by thofe native energies and zeal 
For Albion, that in every age and clime 
Have rous’d her gallant progeny to deeds 
Of unexampled prowefs. Gallia fled ! 
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** YERDAC.,. 
“© What joy to Albion and her haughty race ! 
** ONAIYO. 
“* Yet Albion grieves. Though victory adorn 
Her brow with beams of glory, fadnefs thakes 
Her mighty fpirit, and her hofts have thower’d 
Tears on their conquering arms, 
** YERDAC, 
“ What heavy lofs 
Compell’d their grief to fuch fevere excefs ? 
** ONALYO. 
‘¢ The lofs of their brave leader: Wolfe expired 
Even in the embrace of victory. He faw 
The tide of battle overwhelm the Gaul, 
The while a fiery minifter of death 
Strove with his lab’ring fpirit; yet ‘ They fly! 
‘They fly!’ he cried; and then his foul, fet free, 
Flew reception-wing'd, flew from ber mould of clay 
To th’ iflands of the blefs’d, where heroes, crown’d 
With glory, triumph in mmmortal joy.” 


We now come to the Maid of Lochlin. The fubje& of this 
tragedy is taken from Fingal, a poem attributed to Ojlian, 
Fingal, King of Morven, while on a complimentary vifit to 
Starno, King of Lochlin, had falien in love with Agandecca, 
the daughter of the latter. He guined the affection of the 
Princefs, as well as the content of her parents; but Starno 
ai length, ‘ moved by doubts, reafons of ftate, and dire fug- 
geftions that the alliance would bring difafter on the iand,” 
withdrew his favour from Fingal. The hero of Morven in- 
vades the territory of Lochlin, and defeats Starno in fingle 
eombat ; but by the interfereace of their chiefs the monarchs 
are reconciled, and the Maid of Lochlin is to become the 
wife of. her father’s conqueror. The two Kings {wear to 
maintain inviolable triendithip in the following highly poetical’ 
language. 

“* FINGAL. 

“ Ye fpirits of my fathers! 

Who have your palaces in golden clouds, 
Borne on the pinions of ihe rapid winds, 
Who oft defcend to me in radiant dreams, 
And often grant me the propitious gale, 
And turn afide the darknefs of the ftorm, 
By you I fwear, my willing arm thall ne'er 
Trefpais againit the weal and peace of Lochlin, 

** STARNO. 

“ And thou, great fpirit of tremendous Odin*, 





“ * The Jupiter of the North.” 
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Who, cloth’d with lightning, from thy hall of thunder 
Defcendeft on the rainbow, and in wrath, 

And with thy flaming brand, hew’ft down the ranks 
That impioufly defy thy fov’reign power, 

By thee I fwear, if thou approve, to bide 

By the conditions of this folemn league.” 


But Starno does not intend to refpedt his oath, or to give 
his daughter to Fingal. He had been baftled by that war- 
rior, and thinks of nothing but vengeance. He has recourfe 
to the High-priefi of Odin, who counfels him to prepare to 
give his daughter to Fingal in marriage, and to have the 


5 


wine which, according to the ritual of the North, the bride 
refents to the bridegroom, in the courfe of the folemnity, 


firongly poifoned. The High-prieft prepares the dofe, and 
{peaks of it in the following manner. 


“¢ Whoever taftes of that envenom’d draught, 
Had be a breaft of iron, joints of fleel, 
Or ribs of adamant, it would diffolve them ; 
Loofen the texture of his finewy limbs ; 
Shoot through the mazes of his azure veins ; 
Congeal and twiftly change the ruddy tide 
To foul coagulated gore; arreft 
With ftrange compulfion the retiring fpirit; 
Shake and convulfe the thatter’d frame, till life 
Fortook the ghaitly ruin.” Vol. i, p. 151. 


Agandecca, however, having fworn to her father that fhe 
would perturm whatever be thould enjoin, and being inform- 
ed that the facrifice of her Jove was neceflary to complete his 

 purpotes, is with great reluctance dragged to the chapel (where 
fhe expeéicd fome diabolical plan was to be executed), and 
at laft, inftead of piefenting the cup to Fingal, fhe dathes it 
on the ground, faying, 
‘* down! perfidious potion, down!— 

Now let the levin flafl and Odin thunder, 

And the deep-cavern’d earth gape to receive me! 

No dread of puniihment, and no reward, 

Shall ever force or lure me to commit 


A deed that the pure fpir.t of my foul 
With condemnation and abhorrence ipurns.” P, 162. 


Starno and the High-prieft are diiappointed in this refult, 
but are not diverted irom iheir deteraitnation to put Fingal to 
death; aod therefore purpofe to invite him to a hunting 
maich, when he is to be attacked by an ambuicade, and dif- 
patched, Starno, in the heat of paifion againft his daugh- 
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ter, informs her of his intentions; fhe communicates them to 
her lover, who takes effeGiual means to defeat them. Agan- 
decca, however, afraid that her father fhould be flain by 
Fingal, who, with his warriors, had overpowered the intend- 
ed affafiins, rufhes into the fray, and is ftabbed by her fa- 
ther’s own hand, from a conviction that fhe had intormed 
the King of Morven of the fnare laid for his life. The High- 
prieft vpbraids his fovereign for killing his own daughter; and 
Starno, wrung with grief and compunétion, plunges a dag- 
ger into him, fer the fhare he took in planning tie fatal ca- 
taftrophe. Agandecea and he are the only two of the dra- 
matis perfone who fuffer death; for her father, after having 
in vain endeavoured to make Fingal difpatch him, retolves to 
live, as being a greater puni{hment than death itfelf. 

The character of the Maid of Lochlin is admirably con- 
ceived and fupported. She is truly femiuine, datiful, and af. 
fectionate, as well as magnanimous and determined. Fingal 
is brave and generous, tender in love, and faithful in friend- 
fhip. Siarno, with fomething that we admire, is depraved 
by fuperftition and low notions of revenge. But the poet has 
been uncommonly happy in his delineat'ons of female paf- 
fion: the family-pride of the Queen, mingling with her re- 
gard for her daughter, produces iome very natural effeés., 
Agandecca is, however, ftill our favourite. When about to 
fee the King of Morven, after his reconciliation with her fa- 
ther, flie experiences a very natural agitation of mind, and 
fays (afide), 

“ Tyrant of my bofom! Love! 
Thou timid, daring, inconflant, fpirit! 
Abfent from him to whom my foul is wedded, 
I feel as if I could unfold mv heart 
With fond avowal of affection. Now, 
Although no confcious folly cloud my breaft, 
And that he comes approv’d even by my fire, 
I tremble to behold him, and confulion 
Ufurps the entire dominion of my foul.” P. 122. 


Throughout the piece there are many lyric verfes of great 
merit which are put into the mouths of bards and priefts, who 
difcharge a function fomewhat fimilar to that of the chorus 
inthe ancient drama: we fhall give a fpecimen of them. 
The High-prieft, when the fatal crifis was approaching, thus 
indulges in a foliloquy : . 


** Sudden, on leathern wing, 
Why round me flits the noifome bird of night? 
What fell foreboding would thy vigil bring? 
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Scare not the day, wheeling in airy ring 
Vileimp! nor quail me with portentous > fright. 


** Darknefs unufual dims 
The troubled welkin, and uncouth difmay 
Shakes to convulfion mine enervaie limbs! 
What {pectre indiflin@ before me fwims? 
Foul thape, «vaunt !—terrific hags, away ! 


** Whence came the fudden gufh ? 
‘Was it a breeze the current’s voice that fwell’d ? 
Behold the rapid waters how thev ruth! 
And foaming with enfanguin’ d tinG@ure blufh! 
Portents fe hideous have I ne’er beheld.” P. 199. 





The reader will perceive that the dialogue of this play ia 
well executed, by looking at the following fpecimen of it. 


‘* HIGH-PRIEST. 

*¢ Tluftrious pair! Morven and Lochlin’s pride ! 
May Odin, with his heavenly hoft, regard 
This covenant with complacency, and thower 
Celefiial influence on this. fair alliance! 
Fingal, to thy betroth’d felected bride 
Prefent that garland, interwoven with flowers 
Of fovereign virtue, as an emblem meet 
Of honour and efteem. Thou, royal virgin, 
Lovelieft of northern maidens, to thy confort 
Prefent this cup, in token of thy feeling, 
And kind endeavour to allay his cares. 

O may that precious liquor | vield rageprtave 
And gentle comfort from the toils of life! 





: “ aGANDECCA (trembling, and receiving the cup). ie 
“ And of that comfort may not T partake? 
Have I no need of folace ? 


** HIGH-PRIEST. 
* Hold! profane not 
The facred myftery with thy freaklets deed. 
* AGANDECCA, 
“ Believe me,. holy feer, if this contain 
Soft antidote or medicine for the pangs 
Of heart-felt anguifh, I am much in need 
Of the refrefhing beverage. 
** HIGH-PRIEST. 
& Peace! beware, 
Nor with sostagaapg fpeech difturb 
This ho Pi tite. The voliied I gh thing darts 
With inftan see from the depth of heaven, 
And cleaves the heart of whofoever dare 
Profane our folemn act. 
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“ AGANDECCA. 
** And thal! I then 
Become infenfible? thal! } he fee 
From anguifh ? and my heart no longer throb 
With direful horror? Come, thou rapid fame, 
And refcue me from fuff’rancé, and I'll hail thee 
A minifter of mercy ! 


[n- both his Plays, Profeffor Richardfon has founded his 
claims to praife upon intrinGie merit; never having recourfe to 
the hackneyed but common expedient of making up for the 
want of poetry by rapid change of tcenery, pompous procet- 
fions, gorgeous trappings s, and the other ingredients of jlage 
effet. This remark is more particularly applicable to the 
“« Indians,” and we are afraid that, in the pretent {tate of the 
theatre, it might be found too chafte, and even bordering 
upon tamenefs; without it being once recolleéted that the 
confined feries of aétion which it exhibits, and the fimple 
condition of nature in which the feene is placed, would be 
very inconfiftent with the oftentation and flourifh which now 
inveft dramatical reprefentation. 

The poetry of the Profeffor is, as our readers muft have 
obferved, foft, elegant, and fpirited. His fentiments are de- 
Jicate, and always, expreiled in appropriate language. His 
embellifhments are rich and varied, felected with the eye of 
a critic from the wide range of external nature. Neither the 
Poems nor Plays would have been adorned with illuitration 
from art or {cience, for they are connected with incidents and ° 
reprefentations either antecedent to, or far removed from, 
the higher degrees of human cultivation. There is another 
praife ‘due to our author—and it is not the meaneft commend- 
ation that can be conferred upon a modern poet—for having 
uniformly employed all the inducements of his enchanting 
art on the fide of virtue. We therefore take leave of him as 
of a friend to cur kind, hoping that he has not yet ceafed te 
pay his refpects to the Mutes, for whofe fervice he is fo emi- 
nently qualified. 
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The State of Britain, Abroad and at Home, in the eventful 
Year 1808; by an Engli/hman of no Party. 8vo, pp. 42. 
Qs. Tipper, 1808. 


THE author of this anonymous tract appears to poflefs the 
principal qualifications of 2 good writer----a well-ftored and 
well-informed mind, good priaciples, und an eloquent ftyle. 
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He has evidently viewed the momentous events of the times 
with an attentive eye, has traced them to their fource, and 
appreciated their eficéts. OF the truth of this obfervation 
the animated opening of his fubjeét will afford a fufficient 
proof. 


‘“¢ In former times, many wonderful revolutions cecurred amongft 
the heathen nations; and the decline of the Roman, Grecian, Per- 
fian, Jewith, and Aifyrian emp.res, excited the admiration of the 
fages and philofophers of antiquity. No period, however, can be 
brought to memory, in which, during fo fhort an interval, any ex- 
tent of territory equal to modern Europe has been agitated by events 
fo fuddeu, fo deftru€tive, or fo alarming. The decay of the Gre- 
cian dominion was progretlive: the diffolution of the Roman percep- 
tibly approached, from the time in which the latter Flavius convulf- 
ed the world, and Rome became fubfervient to her bald Nero. Cum 
jam femianimum laceraret ultimus orbem Flavius, et calvo ferviret Roma 
Neroni. But the overthrow of modern European dignities has been 
as the pafling of a cloud: they have difappeared as a meteor, which 
glitters for a moment, and then vanifhes into air. 

“ An Upftari, ipringing as it were from the bofom of oblivion, has 
been decreed by the wildom of Omnipotence to feourge the iniquities 
of mankind. Long did the rod of juftice menace thofe unhappy 
countries, now fuflering the punifhment due to-their criminality, 
fraud, and oppreilion: the day of retribution has at length arrived, 
and dreadful are its judgments, Lamentation and mifery, the infe- 
parable companions of war, ufurp the throne of public tranquillity ; 
the aged father, with trembling limbs, now feeks the breathlefs body 
of his darling fon amidit heaps of dead and dying; the wretched wife 
throws hertelf in {peechlefs agony upon the bleeding corpfe of her 
beloved hufband, and ftarving orphans in vain cry aloud for: their 
daily fuftenance. Frantic with defpair, the hufbandman beholds 
the fiery element iffuing from the roof of his humble dwelling, whiltt 
the exultations of a brutal foldiery, as the flame confumes his little 
all, feem to mock his woe. Joy is banithed from the cottage of the 
poor, and Defolation holds his court in the vacant manfions of the 
great. - Here, be it efpecially remarked, that, of all the continental 
flates againft which the juft indignation of Heaven appears to have 
been directed, no one has fuffered more feverely or more jufily than 
Pruffia. It was here that fcepticifm and infidelity met protection: 
under the aufpices of a Frederick, atheifm and its pernicious tenets 
flourithed in a fertile foil, 

‘« Pride and blafphemy, fanctioned by regal authority, fpread their 
baneful influence far and near; whilft defpotifm carefully watched 
the ripening feeds of impiety, and commanded them to fwell into 


maturity.” 


Thefe remarks are eminently juft. The Court of Pruffia 
was long the feai of {cepticifm and infidelity; nor were thefe 
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the greateft crimes which prevailed there, as miay be feen by 
a reference to the “ Letters from a Traveller to the Abbé Bar- 
ruel,” noticed in the Append: x to one of the early tol mes of 
the Antijacobin Rewew. ‘To the crooked policy of the Praf- 
fian Monarch may, ina great meafure, be afcribed the pre- 
fent deplorable {tate of the Continent of Enrope; and if we 
eonfider how many thoufands have fallen ihe victims of Cat 
policy, what mifery it has produced, what deiolation it has 
cauled, and to what incalculable calamities it has given birth, 
it will be found impoffible to deny the juftice of that retribu- 
tion which is to be difcovered in the prefent fallen condition 
of the former fovereign of that difgraced and ruined country. 

On Ruflia the author’s animadvertions are equally pointed, 
and equally juft. 


‘‘ In thefe eventful times, when the vengeance of Heaven feems 
awakened to punifh the hoft of ambitious ones that are raifed on high, 
and the fhort-lived powers of the earth, Ruffia alfo at laft, for crimes 
hitherto undivulged, appears either to have undergone, or to be about 
to undergo, the common fweeping lot of nations: Yes! Ruflia, that 
mighty empire, fo aftonifhingly, and fuddenly, elevated from a fiate 
of comparative barbarity, by the unwearied labours of a royal indi- 
vidual ; that mighty empire, equalling, if not furpafling, in magni- 
tude, the whole continent of modern Europe. From the abject fub- 
ferviency of this great ftate to the imperious mandates of Ali Buona- 
parte, the commerce of England has, no doubt, feverely foflered ; 
yet the peculiar confiruction of the Mufcovite government (in w hich 
the trading nobles, who are more than fellow fufierers with ourfelves, 
take fo confiderable a fhare) renders it highly probable, that, in the 
courfe of natural events, their infatuated young prince will not live 
to fee the final fubverlion of bis throne, nor tie deftru€&tion of his 
hereditary rights; but that either the thunders of accumulated wrath 
from thote in delegated authority, er the equally dreadful portent of 
one indifcriminating convulfion of the whole enc:mous fyfiem of his 
policy, will grant him the qu:ck apotheolis of a Paul I, or the linger- 
ing martyrdom of a Louis xV i.” 


In thefe lines, the weak, the thoughtlefs, the unprincipled 
Alexander may read his fate. He- has refigned the reins of 
empire, never more to refume them; with the jacobin Con- 
{tantine for the commander of bis fortes, the murderer Cau- 
laincourt for the director of his councils, and a French pro- 
{titute for the guardian of his morals: he wiil be {peedily re- 
lieved from the cares of government, nor long retain the 
burden of exiftence. 

From the Continent the author turns his attention ‘to his 
own country. He wifely recommends a public aét for the 
inclofure of wafte lands, in order to provide again{t the dan- 
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ger of fcarcity, at a time when all the ufual fources of fupply 
are either actually clofed, or about to be clofed, againft us. 
This is a work of primary neceffity. Indeed, no means of 
rendering us independent of the Continent, in every refpect, 
and, @ fortior?, no means of providing us with bread, fhould 
be neglecied. Let us once eftablith that kind of independ- 
ence, and we fhail hear no more of thutting the ports of Eu- 
rope againft us, and of {tarving us into compliance with the 
terms of our enemies. 

We concur with our author in his remarks upon the im 
licy of our interference with the cultoms and habits of the 
Sepoys in our Indian fervice: it could originate in nothing 
but a profound ignorance of their character, or in feelings 
which we never can impute to a Britifh officer. All poffible 
care, however, has been taken to correct this aé& of impru- 
dence, to avert its effects, and to prevent its recurrence. | 

[n the following paffage the author feems to afcribe to want 
of {kill in the officers, who conducted our expeditions, thofe 
failures which were alone imputable to the ignorance or mif- 
nanagement of the minifters who planned them. 





























** Recent expeditions convince us, alas! too fatally, that, what- 
ever may be the intrinfic value of modern troops, their commanders 
frequently negleé to acquire thofe requifites of a military life which 
can alone enfure fuccefs ;---judgment and forefight in council, intre- 
pidity in the field of battle, and wifdom to provide againft the un- 
certainties of war, In our Egyptian enterprize, ignominy has accom- 
panied the Britifh armaments, defeat has tarnifhed the glory of our 
arms; and the haughty cities, which formerly trembled at our ap- 

roach, now hold their puny adverfaries in deferved contempt 3 
whilft the thade of Nelfon turns afide in mournful filence from thofe | 
regions, where, at the interval of a few tranfient years, he fought, i 
and bled, and conquered.” 
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In the next pailage, however, his flatements are perfectly 
correct. 





“ Tn the plains of South America.... but, let not the dire dif- 
grace be blazoned by a Briton to the world’s enquiring eye; Jet it 
not be faid, that the defcendants of thofe who, in ancient days, thook 
to their very centres the thrones of France and Spain, are now baf- 
fled in their beft attempts, inconfideratein their matureft plans, and 
humiliated in the very chofen fcene of action. When felfith interett 
i fhall meet with due contempt, and real detfert receive its merited 
| rewards, then, and then only, can the Britifh army again rife to 

that due pre-eminence, from which it has of late fo rapidly, and, to 
fpeek out, fo very unjuflifiably declined,” 











. When commiffions fhall ceafe to be purchafed, and merit 
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become the fle meansof promotion, then, and not till then, 
we fear, wil! the (kill of our military be as diitinguifhed as 
that of our tava! oflicers. The author reafons thus juftly on 
the mode of combating Buonaparte. 


‘¢ When two rival ftates contend for the mafiery, each generally 
feels itfelf bound by the law of nature and of honour, * that be of 
kings,’ to the performance of reciprocal acts of generofity, provided 
they do not militate againft the interefis of the party by whom they 
are difplayed. Would to heaven that this long-protracted war could 
be thus carried on!—But, when we have to firuggle with an adver- 
fary affefted neither by juftice, religion, nor humanity, equally re- 
gardlefs of the law of nations and the law of God, a man, whofe fix- 
ed refulve it is to defend by blood that crown which he has by blood 
obtained ; then it becomes the paramount duty of the legifliture, if 
poffible, to foil him by the ufe even of bis own favage weapons, and 
to enfnare him in the trap laid by himfelf for others. Far be it from 
any executive power, to whofe direction this land now is, or may 
hereafter be configned, to countenance unwarranted tyranny and 
opprefiion ; yet, let our rulers beware, left by grafping at a thadow 
they lofe the fubftance; lett, by an unneceffary fuperabundance of 
political fcruples, they facrifice the interefts of the people to id!u 
pundtilio, and fuffer treachery, deceit, and fraud, to triumph over 
thofe who have undauntedly borne up, alas! perhaps, too long, by 
fair and open oppofition, againft a weighty and encreafing preflure of 
calumny and chicane. 

** Captique dolis, 
Quos neque Tydides, vec Larifizus Achilles, 
Non anni dumuere decem, non mille carine.” 

In his obfervations on the fiate of the Lrifh peafantry the 
author difplays a juft fenfe of their fituation, aud a proper feel- 
ing for their difirefs. And it is moft devoutly to be wifhed 
that fome effective means could be devifed for increating their 
comforts, and for meliorating their condition, in every refpect. 
IL is true, that their difcontents may have arifen, ina great 
degree, from the preffure of diftrefs; but the author is mif- 


taken in his fuppofition that their priefts had no fhare * in- 


unfurling the bloody banner cf cuntention,” and in infpiring 
* their followers with a degree of enthufiafm, which induced 
them to brave the moft terrific dangers.” If he will read the 
hiftory of the laft rebellion, he will find incontrovertible 
proofs of their ative interference in its promotion aud fupport. 

Having taken a matterly view of the fituation of Great 
Britain in retpect of her ability to refift ali foreign attacks, 
he next confiders the internal enemies which the has to en- 
counter; the greateft of which he concludes to be—ImMMv- 
RALITY. 
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** Deep and unbounded muft be the concern of every boneft re- 
Necting mind, to mark our peerlefs countrywomen led aftray from 

cate innate conceptions of propriety and decorum by an inexplica- 
ble partiality to foreigners, and their pernicious maxims. Like the 
victorious army of Hannibal, in the effeminate regions of Capua, we 
feem to have aflumed, with their fpoils, the vices of our conquered 
adverfaries. Nay, even Britifh foldiers have, at latt, abandoned the 
attire of our brave forefathers, for the more gaudy and frivolous ha- 
biliments of continental troops ; nor are they now afhamed to dif- 
grace their country, by fervilely adopting the uniform of fallen foes. 

‘* The humanity of our legiflature has, it is true, fpread wide the 
gates cf this hofpitable land, and invited thofe whom the furious pro- 
fcriptions of fanguinary demagogues drove from their homes, to en- 
ter in and partake its bounties; but was it ever intended that thefe 
aliens fhould controul its domeftic regulations? Could it ever be 
imagined, that the Englifh people would deign to cherifh the abfurd- 
ities of French and Italian modes, defpifing their country, and its 
long eftablithed cuttoms? thofe very cuftoms, which have, in the 
mott perilous times, enabled it to affert and maintain its independ- 
ence i—T'o receive laws or rules ofgcondu@t from them, what is it 
but to confels ourfelves INFERIOR to them? 

‘* Mature deliberation will, itis to be feared, convince us that 
the foilies here ferutinized and condemned have their origin princi- 
pally with the higher orders of fociety, whofe rank and fortune en- 
able them to live in a ftyle of fplendid indolence ; whilf their poorer, 
though fometimes far happier, fellow-creatures are, in a great de- 
gree, removed from danger and temptation, by the daily purfuit of 
thofe necefiaries which are abfolutely requifite for their fubfiftence. 

“ The total deficiency of employment drives the fafhionable man 
to the horfe-courfe or the gaming-table, 


ludere doctior, 
Seu Greco jubeas trecho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus alea : 
and the female votary of diffipation, with eqcal irrationality, dedi- 
cates her whole time to the momentous concerus of her toilet, the 
vifit, the ball, and the rout. 

‘© Habitual idlenefs inevitably produces evil difpofitions; and 
thefe, unlefs eradicated by the forcible affifiance of RELIGION, too 
frequently extend their growth to the fuppreffion of all virtuous prin- 
ciple, and progretlively “lead the mind into the extremes of impro- 
ptiety, indecorum, and immorality.” 


The follies which our author here cenfures cannot but be 
condemued by every friend to his country, who thinks that 
religion and morals conftitute her bett fecurity in the time of 
peril. Nothing is more difgraceful to our nobility than the . 
extravagant encouragement which they afford to a fet of fo- 
reign dancers and fingers, of licentious principles and profli- 
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gate lives, who dupe them of their money, and then laugh 
at their folly. To fee a pentioner of Buonaparte, who has 
nothing but her mufical talents to recommend her, not only 
loaded with wealth, but flattered, carefled, and honoured, 
by men of the firft rank, who make no fcruple to admit her 
and her hufband (a private huffar in the fervice of France) 
to their tables, and to render them atfociates even for princes 
of the blood ; to fee this, is fufficient to raife the flufh of 
fhame on the cheek of a man who loves his country, which 
is thus miferably degraded by the conduct of thofe whofe 
duty it is not only to proteé but to honour her. From thete 
tables of the great, to which foreign abuity gains fo eafy an 
admiflion, native talent is rigidly excluded ; and the roble- 
man who voluntarily reduces himieif to a level with a French 
finger of doubtful character, would feel his dignity hurt by 
the company of a Britifh author of eftablithed merit. Have 
they contidered the contequences of fuch couduét? Or do they 
vainly imagine that they have only privileges to cn oy and 
noi duties to difcharge ? To them we fay, moti emphatically, 
Let the example of France be a warning to England. If the 
refpect which is due to rank, and which the good of the 
community requires to be paid to it, be leflened or deftroyed 
by the mifcondué of thofe who enjoy it, perfonal mortifica- 
tion wiil be the leaft inconvenience which they will experience 
from its lofs: they will draw down on their own heads a 
dreadful weight of refponfibility, for the defiruction of one of 
thofe cements of the focial fabric which it was their pecu- 
liar duty to firengthen and preferve. And what can havea 
fironger tendency to diminifh this refpeét, than.the encourage- 
ment given to foreign follies and foreign vices, to Lhe neglect 
of native merit and native virtnes, and that felf-degradation 
which the admiffion of low and improper affociates neceffa- 
rily inflidis? If the fcience of mufic is only to be cultivated 
by the degradation of rank and the corruption of morals, it 
had better be banifhed for ever from the Jand. At all events, 
we have no hefitation in declaring that, in the aétual fitua- 
tion of this country, all circumftances confidered, AN ITALIAN 
OPERA IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE. And to fee Peers of the 
realm ferioufly engaged in fettling the difputes of dancers, 
icene-fhifters, and candle-fnuffers, at the prefent crifis, re- 
minds us of the conduct of a higher character of antiquity, 
who amufed himfelf with fiddling while the flames were . 
confuming the capital of his empire. Were we abfclute ° 
monarchs, we would ftrip fuch nobles of their titles, and re- 
duce them literally to a level with their theatrical affociates. 
Are thefe the men whofe honour is equal to the oath of « 
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Britith gentleman? Are the/e the defcendants of thofe patri- 
ots who wrefted from the hands of au impotent prince the 
charter of Britith freedom in Runnymede? or of thote 
heroes who upheld the honour and the glory of their coun- 
try in the plains of Cregy and of Azincour? Degenerate 
men! learn, ere it be too late to profit by the leffon, that 
virtue is the foul of honour, and the principle of patriotifm ; 
that rank, to command reipeét mult firfi deferve it; that if 
the honourable pride, and {uperior rectitude of conduct, which 
the pofleflion of a title fhould always infpire, and the inhe- 
ritance of a great name always enforce, be wanting, the one 
will become an empty found, and the other a term of re- 
proach. That public opinion, which is the (ureft fupport of 
thofe artificial diftinétions which the wife policy of civilized 
ftates has created for the molt falutary purpofes, can only be 
fecured by a férict conformity of conduct to fituation; and 
that the want of this conformity, by withdrawing fupport 
from one etlential part of the political pyramid, not only in- 
volves that part in deftruction, but endangers the whole 
fabric. 

We fhall clofe our account of this fpirited traé with a well- 
written de(cription of the fatal effects of female feduction. 


** Delicate are the fenfations of the female heart, its paffions are 
ftrong, and its attachments firm. Unpraétifed in deceit, and con- 
fcious of innate purity, in the outfet of life, it oficn judges too cha- 
ritably of others, ull it be itfelf inoit barbaroufly deceived. Since, 
then, the fenfe of kindnefs or injury is thus woudertul!y keen, how 
virulent mult be the emotions of rage, horror, and defpair, when 
confidence is betrayed! The unfortunate victim of Seduction finds 
herfelf, on a fudden, a wretched hopelefs outcaft; driven trom all 
her kindred and friends, forfaken by him for whom fhe bad facri- 
ficed her maiden honour; and, from the very fummit of felicity, 
caft headlong into the loweft abyfs of human ignominy. Famine, the 
inevitable companion of penury, aflails lier ia all its terrors, and 
fhe becomes reduced to the melancholy neceflity cf obtaining ful- 
tenance, even her daily bread, from the precarious bouuty of the 
brutal libertine, or the enfeebled debiuchee. By degrees, her im- 
mortal mind becomes callous to ber pitiable fituation; the eflays to 
drown the unwelcome monitor, reflection, in sepeated’ draughts of 
deadly poifon: til from thofe fair lips, which might have given 
fweet leffons of morality to an inbocent and endearing offspring, pro- 
ceed the fouleft imprecatious and the moft horrid biafphemy. Ex- 
pofed to the blafts ofinclement feafons, and the fury of the pitile’s 
ftorm, though finiles may ft! deck her pale countenance, yet the 
canker-worm that dieth not inceflantly currodes her heart, Defti- 
tute of religious confolation, and alone actuated by the fecret work- 
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ings of revenge, the lovelinefs of woman is finally loft in the fullen 
malignity of a fiend. 

‘* Her hand will, henceforth, be againft every man; for, alas! 
every man’s hand is raifed againft her, Woe to the unworthy tra- 
veller that liftens to the abandoned fyren! for her ways lead to de- 
ftruétion, and her paths unto the grave * !” 





The Romifh Church; or an hijtorical and critical View of fome 
of the leading Doétrines of the Church of Rome, in a Series 
of Difcourjes, preached at Bifhopwearmouth, in the Year 
1806 ; being a Compilation from Secker and others, inier- 
woven with the Sentiments and Remarks of the Preacher ; 
and containing a Reply to Mr. des Mahis’s Book, entitled, 
“ The Truth of the Catholic Religion proved from the Holy 
Scriptures ;” with Notes. By the Rev. George Stephenfon, 
M, A. Vicar of Kelloe, &c. Svo. Pp. 441. Rivingtons. 
1807. 

IN his dedication to the Bifhop of Durham, Mr. Stephen- 
fon declares his object, in the publication of thefe difcourfes, 
to be not the acquifition of fame, but “ a defence, in plain 
language, of facred truth, a refutation of unferiptural doc- 
irines, and the recommendation of pure worfhip, of rational 
piety, and of genuine Chriftianity.” Such an objec is highe 
ly becoming the character of a Chriftian minifter; and Mr, 
Stephenfon may congratulate himfelf on the tendency of his 
Jaudable efforts to promote its accomplifhment. Such is the 
perverfene{s of the prefent age, fuch the indifference to reli- 
gious knowledge, fuch the ignorance of firft principles, among 
the young men of the day, that it would feem as if our di- 
vines had the battles of our firft reformers to fight over again. 
At leaft to expofe the fuperftitious errors and fophifiical cor- 
reptions of the Church of Rome, is no work of tupeyeroga- 
tion, at a period, when all her exploded notions; and oft 
confuted tenets, are revived, publifhed, and circulated, with 
equal boldnefs and indufiry ; and when ferious Chriftians, 
who, alarmed at the progrefs of Popery, confcientioully warg 
their brethren againft it, and feek to roule them to exertions 
for the defence of the Proteftant Church, are openly brauded 
a3 zealots anxious only to encourage religious feuds, and to 
excite religious animofity. Nay, fuch is the blindnefs, and 
fuch the confiftency, of thefe apathifts, that while they thus 
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“* * Proverbs, chap. ii, verfes 18, 19. 
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calumniate the friends to the Eftablifhed Church for prefum- 
ing to ftand forward in its behalf, they exprefs not the finall- 
eft difapprobation or concern at the attacks which are incei- 
fantiy made on it by the Romanifts, or at the indefatigable 
zeal with which the Romanifts propagate their own permeci- 
ous tenets. IJf this fpirit, the joint offspring of indifference 
and ignorance, continue to prevail (and itis, unhappily, to be 
difcovered, in a greater or lefs degree, in almoft every com- 
pany), it will foon become a crime to fupport or defend the 
very principles which placed the Houfe of Brunfwick on 
the throne of thefe kingdoms. It will not be denied that 
thofe principles were completely anti-papiflical ; or that the 
direct line of fucceffion was altered for the exprefs purpofe 
of preventing the growth of Popery, which was juftly confi- 
dered as equally hoftile to the eftablifhed religion and to the 
civil liberty of the country : now if it be contended, that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from the diffulion of thofe 
principles, the patriots who produced the revolution mult be 
regarded as rebels, and William the Third as an ulurper ; 
but if, as we maintain, their diffufion muft always be attended 
with very great danger, it becomes the bounden duty of 
every friend to the civil and religious conftitution of the 
realm to oppofe them by all fair and honourable means; while 
it cannot be uncharitable to fufpect their attachment to the 
family on the throne who deprecate the principles which 
placed them on it. 

They who profefs to dread the revival of religious feuds in 
Great Britain at this period, know as little of the character 
of the age, as of their own: bigotry and fanaticifm, of every 
defcription and on whatever pretext, we abhor; but we 
equally a the oppofite extreme of religious indifference, 
which, unhappily, is the predominant feature of the times in 
which we live. ‘The former may give birth to temporary ca- 
Jamities, but the latter muft produce permanent evils : it pro- 
ceeds from ignorance, and leads to infidelity. 

Thefe difcourfes, twenty in number, embrace the following 
importanttopics: Revelation neceflary—know!edge favourable 
to religious truth—the Scriptures ; their fufficiency—traditions 
—intallibility of the Catholic Church; no infallibility— 
Scripture our guide—invocation of faints and angels; of the 
Virgin Mary—images—tranfubflantiation—adoration of the 
hoft—depriving the Jaity of the cup—the facrifice of the 
mafs — abfolution — confeflion, purgatory — indulgences — 
works of fupererogation—the Pope’s pretended right—Lu- 
ther—the Reformation—extreme unction—public fervice in 
Latin—the people deprived of the ule of the Scriptures—the 
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Catholic: Chureh—St. Peter’s and the Pope’s fupremacy—our 
religion the ancient Chrifttanity—the Reformation vindicat- 
ed—Chriftian love and charity, and public worfhip, recom- 
mended. . 

Our readers will perceive that thefe fubjects include fome of 
the moft important points at iffue between the Reformed and 
the Romifli churches. Mr. Siephenfou bas, indeed, com- 
preffed into a comparatively fmal! compafs ail the main ar- 
guments which have been employed in defence of the Re- 
formation, and in oppofition to the Church of Rome, fo that 
thofe who want either leifure or inclination to con{ult the va- 
rious books which have been written on the fubject, will be 
able, by an attentive perufal of this volume, to acquire a 
competent knowledge not merely of the controverfial parts, 
but of the fub{tantive merits of the cafe. 

In the firlt fermon, alluding to the French refugees in this 
country, Mr. S. obferves: 

“ Bred up under profeflions of faith, widely different from theirs, 
we cannot, with coldnefs and indifference, fee them uniting with 
our countrymen, of the fame perfuafion with themfelves, to dif- 
feminate their religions principles in this kingdom. The watche 
men, the guardians of the faith, cannot obferve their progrefs, and 
fit down fill and lukewarm, ina@ive or filent, in the facred caufe, 
They cannot view, with total unconcern, the femifiaries that have 
been opened by members of the Romifh Charch, and are at this tirtte 
erecting and forming, in various parts of our ifland, for the educa- 


tion of youth. Will they not rather redouble their vigilance and 
their exertions ?” 


To this queftion we anfwer, they undoubtedly ought fo to 
do; and we are happy to find many of them alive to the dan- 
gers which threaten the Church. Though others; we are 
concerned to fay, are ftrangely neglectful of their duty. One 
of thele guardians, indeed, of that mongrel breed, ycleped 
popular preachers, has recently obtained a living from a di- 
vorced adultere/s, for prating, not preaching, in favour of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and is now endeavouring to propagate 
the fame notions in tracts, to which, however, a fenfe of 
fhame has prevented him from affixing kis name. Let it not 
be fuppofed, however, that Mr. S. is a bigot, or an enemy to 
toleration, as it is the fafhion of the Catholic advocates to 
{ty!le every one who oppofes the efforts of thofe who with to 
break down the only remaining fafeguards of the Eftablifhed 
Church. No; his fentiments on the fubject of toleration are 
truly Chriftian ; he gives full credit, as we do ourfelves, to 
the Romaniits, for their zeal and their fincerity ; and he de- 
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precates, as we do alfo, every thing which bears the fem- 
blance of perfecution. 

Mr. S. truly defends the fcriptures, as being the only fure 
foundation of a Chriftian’s faith ; in oppofition to the Roman- 
ifts, who maintain that there are things not written which are 
effential to falvation: for infiance, 


“« The Chriftian faith and difeipline are contained in written booke 
and unwritten traditions, &c. The books of feripture and alfo tra- 
dition are to be received and honoured, pari pietatis affectu ac reve- 
seniia, with equal pious affection and reverence.—Concil. Trident. 
Decret. prim. quarte fef: 

“* The Roman Catechifm, by the order of the Council of Trent, 
fays, that the fum of the doétrine delivered by the faints to the faith- 
ful is contained in the word of God, which is divided into two par- 
tial rules, fcripture and tradition.—IJn Pref. 

** Befide the word written, there be certain traditions unwritten, 
which ought to be believed as necefiary to falvation.— Bellar. de verb. 
Dei, lib. 4, c. 3.” 


It is needlefs to expatiate to our Proteftant readers on the 
dreadful abufes to which this doétrine, of rendering a belief in 
the traditions of men effential to falvation, opensadoor. It 
was firft invented for the purpofe of increafing the authority 


of the clergy, who were believed to be the fole depofitories of 
thefe traditions, which they could, of courfe, vary at their 
pleafure, and render fubfervient to their own ambitious or 
interefted purpofes, as there was no ftandard by which to try 
their authenticity. 


“ It is acknowledged, that many of their written traditions are 
fuppofitions ; for inftance, the canons and conftitutions, tranfmitted 
te us by the Church of Rome as apoftolical, which are difcovered to 
be the “epee of a fubfequent age. The decretal epifties of 
popes, for the firft three hundred years, in fupport of the pope’s fu- 
premacy, are forgeries, &c.—Smith on the Errors of the Church of 
Rome, p. 52. 

‘‘ To fupport the haughty pretenfions of the pontiffs to fupremacy 
and independence (cent. 9th), it was necefiary to have recourfe to 
the authority of ancient deeds. Some of the moft ingenious and zeal- 
ous partizans of the Church of Rome were therefore employed in 
forging conventions, acts of councils, epiftles, and fimilar records, 
by which it might appear, that, in the firft ages of the Church, the 
Roman pontiffs were clothed with the fame fpiritual majefty and fu- 
preme authority which they now afflumed. Among thefe fidtitious 
fupports of the Papal dignity, the famous decretal epiftles, as they 
are called, faid to have been written by the pontiffs of the primitive 
times, deferved chiefly. to be ftigmatized. They were the produétions 
of an obfcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name of 
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Sidore, Bifhop of Seville. Some of them had appeared in the eighth 
century ; but they were now entirely drawn from their obfcurity, and 
produced with an air of oftentation and triumph, to demonftrate 
the fupremacy of the Roman pontiffs, The-decitions of a certain 
Roman council, which is faid to have been held under the pontificate 
of Silvefter, were likewife alleged in behalf of the fame caule; but 
this council had never been fo much as heard of before the prefent 
(9th) century; and the accounts now given of it proceeded from the 
fame fource with the decretals, and were equally authentic,—Gre- 
gory’s Hiftory of the Church, vol. i, p. 392, 393.” 


The pretence for enforcing a belief in thefe traditionary 
doétrines is examined, and proved to be moft fallacious and 
groundlefs. The doctrine of infallibility is next inveftigated, 
and the text from St. Matthew, xviii, 17, one of thote by 
which the Papifts attempt to fupport it, is fhewn to convey 
avery different meaning from that which the Church of Roine 
has found it convenient to allign to it. As the Romanifts 
give to their Church, exclufively, the title of Catholic, and 
us we, in our Creed, exprels our belief “ in the Catholic 
Church,” they have thence inferred that we maft believe in 
their Church, and have tucceeded, by this flimfy artifice, in 
impofing upon weak and vulgar minds. Ip a note, extract- 
ed from Sinith’s Errors of the Charch of Rome, this point is 
briefly explained in the following manuer. 


“Catholic is a Greek word importing univerfal. It fignifies that 
the gofpel was intended, and will be preached, and falvation offered 
to all mankind; fo that in every part of the univerfe ‘ he that fear- 
eth God, and worketh righteoufnels,’ Acts x, 36, is accepted through 
Chritt. The Catholic Church, therefore, includes all believers in 
Chrift, from the commencement to the confummation of all things, 
This is its meaning in the Creed, and alfo in that of the Communion 
ef Saints. 

‘“* The Greek Church added the word ‘ Catholic’ to the Creed; 
yet Papifis new would exclude them out of the Church, by the very 
word in the Creed which the Greeks themfelves inferted.” 


The Romifh cuftom of invoking the Virgin Mary, faints, 
and angels, and the fubject of /mages, occupy two fermons, - 
Thefe cuftoms have led to fo much impiety, and even blaf- 
phemy, that the fober Chriftian (hudders at the contempla- 
tion af them. That the {criptures prefcribe no worfhtp to 
the Virgin is notorious to all who have read them: is it pofli- 
ble, then, to hear fuch Janguage as the following addrefled 
to her, asit is by the Papifis, without fomething more than 
furprife? 


“ Emprefs of heaven; queen of angels and men; through whom, 
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after God, the whole earth liveth; mother of mercy; the fountain 
of grace and falvation ; the only hope of inners. Who ever trufted in 
thee, and was confounded ? To thee I commit all my hope and all 
my comfort ; ander thy defence is my refuge ; make hafte to help 
me in all things which I thall either do or think every moment of my 
life ; loofe the bonds of the guilty ; enlighten the eyes of the blind ; 
free us from all fin, and dnmve away from us all evil: grant us to 


efcape eternal damnation, and caufe the glory of paradife to be be- 
ftowed on us.” 


Herve the attributes of the Creator are afcribed to one of 
his creatures ; a creature of diftinguifhed pre-eminence, in- 
deed, but itili a creature. Well may Mr. Stephenfon atk, 


“What authority or what caufe for fuch eapreffions ?—Yet all 
are to be found partly in their public offices, and partly in their 
approved books of devotion. Formerly, in their very mats book, 
they went yet farther, and ‘ begged her, by virtue of her parental au- 
thority, to command of her fon what they wanted,’ (Jure Matris 
impera redemptor.) But to this very day, in another office, they 
intimate the fame thing, by exhorting her that ‘ the would thew 
herfelf to be his mother ;’ and the better to make fure of her doing 
fo, they apply to St. Joachim, who, they fay, was her father, though 
indeed 't is not certainly known who her father was, much lefs whe- 
ther he was faint or fioner ; they apply to St. Joachim, and tell him, 
that, ‘as his daughter can pofliuly deny him nothing, it is in his 
power to do every thing he will for them.’ ” 


Here human pafiions and feelings are afcribed to departed 


Saints ! 


* Books of devetion to the Virgin Mary are numerous. But 
there was one tranflated into Englifh for the ule of the Roman Ca- 
tholics here, of a mott thocking nature. This is entitled ‘ The De- 
votion of Bondage, or the Pra¢tice of perfe€tly confecrating our- 
fe]ves to the Service of the Blefiled Virgin, permiffu fuperiorum, 
1632.’ The B.thop of St.OQumer’s licenfed and recommended it 
highly both to clergy and laity, granting feveral indulgences to thofe 
who thould make a devout ule of it. In this book perfons are urged 
to offer up their fouls and bodies as bond flaves to the Blefled Virgin, 
Horrid idolatry! Among her high prerogatives there recounted, 
this is the fixth, viz. * the fovereign dominion that was given her, not 
onl, over the world, but over the Creator of the werld.’ To fill up 
the deteftable meafure of bfurdity and bla!phemy in the devotions 
to her, the prieft gives the bleffing -in the following words, ‘ the 
Virgin Mary, with ber pious Son, blefs us.’ (See the primer, 
or office af the Blefled Virgin Mary, printed in Englith, 1699, p- 
16),. where the is placed at leaft upon a level with the Son of God, 
To what an enormous degree will fuperftition extend !—Srith on the 


Errors of the Church of Rome, p. 239.” 
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On the worfhip of images Mr. Stephenfon’s remarks are 
firiéiiy juft. It is true, as he obferves, that the Catholics 
fay, that they do not worfhip images, but thofe whom fuch 
images repiefent. But, it is equally true, that many Popilh 
writers acknowledge that they do worfhip images; and, in- 
deed, the worfhip of images, if our memory do not fail ua, 
was preicribed by a decree of one of the councils, which 
they are bound implicitly to obey. 3 

““T defire to know,” fays Sullingfleet in his remarks, “* whether 
any worthip doth at all belong to the image or no? If none at all, 
to whatend are they kneeled before and kified, which, if the images 
had any fenfe, they would think was done to them ?” 


But to prove that they do worthip them, the following au- 
thorities of their own writers are quoted. 

“They are to be worthipped,” fays Bellarmine, “ ita ut ipfe_ter- 
minent venerationem ; ut in fe conliderantur, et non folum ut vicem 
gerunt exemplaris.—Bellar. de Imag. 1. 2, ¢. 24. Ap. Vitr.in I. 


xliv, 20. 
* Pope Pius the IVth’s creed, the ftandard, of the faith of the 


Church of Rome, afferts, that the images of * Chrift and the Mother 
of God’, are to be had and retained, and that due honour and wore 
fhip are to be given to them.” 


But it were endlefs, as it is needlefs, to multiply quota- 
tions for the eftablithment of a fact fo notorious to. every 
one who has either lived in a Catholic country, or is converf- 
ant with the hiftory of the Romith Church. The denial of 
individuals proves vothing more than their private notions or 
opinions upon the fubject; but no lefs xuthorty than that 
which preteribed the worfhip can poflibiy abolifh it, or ex- 
empt the Church of Rome from the cenfures which every {o- 
ber Chriftian muft attach to it. 

The doctrine of tranfubiiantiation is completely overthrown 
by argumeuts, which, indeed, have been often uted before, 
but which are here placed in a claar point of view, and 
conveyed in language plain, forcible, and perfpicuous. We 
fhall extract the author’s brief remarks on the prepotterous 
and moft {candalous praciwe of mutilating, as it were, the 
facrament, by the Rowith prietts, and of impioufly withiwoid- 
ing the cup from the laity, for which, as may eafily be fup- 
poled, there is not the fmatliett preteat to be found in the ta- 
cred writings. 


* Our Saviour having appointed the facrament of the holy com- 
munion to be received for a memorial of his blood being thed out of 
his body, they, who receive not the cup, do not make the memorial 
which he commanded, when he faid ‘ Drink ye all of this.’ Still 
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the Romanifis infitt, that there being no peculiar virtue or benefit an- 
nexed to this part of the facrament which they withhoid, which does 
not belong to the other, it is no. manner of lofs to the laity to omit 
it. Now does not the fame reafon prove equally that the clergy may 
omit ittoo? But befides, what treatment of our bleffed Lord 1s 
this, when he hath appointed all Chriftians to perform a fotemn act 
of religion, confilling of two parts, both with equal ftriétnefs en- 
joined, for the Church of Rome to fay, that one uf them the far 
greateft part of Chriftians fhall not perform, for it is full as well let 
alone ; nay, better indeed, if we believe them, for the cup, they te!l 
us, may be drank of immoderately, may be fpilled, many dreadful 
inconveniences may happen from trufting it with the laity ? Now, it 
is flrange that our Saviour fhould not be wife enough to forefee thefe 
inconveniences ; itis ftrange that we fhould not experience them nei- 
ther; and it adds to the wonder not a little, that the whole Church 
of Chrift, for twelve hundred years, fhould not be able to find them 
out any more than we, For‘in all that time the cup was given to 
the laity in their public communions, though there are fome in- 
ftances, yet neither many nor early ones, in which the bread alone 
was carried to private houfes, And when fome of the laity refufed 
to take the cup, no lefs than three Popes condemned them. But fue 
perftitious imaginations increafing amongft Chriftians, a cultom arofe 
firft of giving the bread, dipt in wine*, intlead of both feparate; 
and at laft, in the fifteenth century, the Council of Conftance, the 
fame which decreed that promifes made to the prejudice of the Ca- 
tholic faith ought not to be kept}, decreed, that notwithflanding 
(for fo they} exprefs.it) our Saviour adminiftered both kinds, one 
only thall be admimftered for the future to the laity; and now it is 
made an article of their creed, that the whole facrament is given by 
giving this part; fo that whoever fhall fay both are necefflary (which 
if it be not a tiuth, we fhould think could not be a herefy), is by the 
Council of Trent pronounced accurfed.” 


Thus it is that human opinions are, by vanity and pre- 
fumption, placed not only upon a level with, but in oppofi- 





** This cuftom arofe in the feventh century, and became the ge- 
neral practice in the twelfth.” 


+ ** See Courayer’s Council of Trent, vol. i, p. 595.” 

t ‘“** Whereas, in certain parts of the world fome temerarioufly 
prefume to affirm, that the Chriftian people ought to receive the fa- 
crament of the eucharitt under both kinds of bread and wine, and 
do every where communicate the laity, not only in bread but in wine 
alfo—although Chrift inftituted after fupper, and adminiftered this 
venerable facrament under both kinds of bread and wine, yet this 
notwithitanding—and although in the primitive church this facra- 
ment was received of the faithful under both kinds, we command, un- 
der the pain of excommunication, that no prieft communicate the 


people under both kinds of bread and wine.’—Concil, Conflant. fei. 
13.” 
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“tion to, divine authority. The encroachments of the Church 


of Rome, the complete afcendancy which its artifices efta- 
blifhed over the minds of the ignorant and uninformed (con- 
{tituting a very large portion indeed of the Chrifiian world) 
in the dark ages, the tendency which its arrogant pretenfions 
and impious aflumptions had to increale, if not to produce, 
the darknefs of that melancholy era; and the grofs and nu- 
merous infults which itcommitted on the human underitand- 
ing, all, fortunately for mankind, ftand recorded in the hifto- 
ric page, as fad monuments of the {pirit of paft, and as ufe- 
ful leffons to fulure, ages. May they not have been recorded * 
in vain! Mr. Siephenfon, at leaft, has performed his dut 
in exhibiting thefe leffons to the publicin a pleafing form ; 
in explaining their tendency with care and perfpicuity ; 
in painting their moral with firmnets, and in directing their 
application with energy and ftrength. ‘This publication, we 
repeat, is peculiarly featonable at a period when the exploded 
tenets of the Romith Church are again advanced with bold- 
nefs and with confidence ; and when the principles, in defence 
of which our anceftors fought and bled, in fupport of which 
they depofed one monarch and raifed another to the throne, 
are arraigned by ignorant fenators, profligate demagogues, 
and mercenary paratites, as old-fafhioned notions unworthy 
the fpirit of this Aberal and enlightened age! As fuch we re- 
commend it to the public in general, and tothe Members of 
the Parliament in particular. 





Topographical Dictionary of England, containing the Names 
of the feveral Cities, Towns, Parif/hes, Tythings, Town- 
Ships, and Hamlets, with the County and Divifion of the 
County to which they refpecétively belong—the Valuation 
and Patrons of Ecelefiajiical Benefices, and the Tuteléry 
Saint of each Church—the Refident Population, according 
to the Returns made to Parhument in 1801; and the 
Amount of the Parochial Ajjef/ments, according to the Ite- 
turns made to Parliament in 18038—the Dijiance and Bear- 
ing of every Place from the neareft Poji-office, and from 
the County Town—Markets and tairs—Members of Par- 
liament and Corporations—free Schools~ Petty Seffions 
and Affizes. Tewhich is added, Mifcellaneous Information 
refpeciing Monajtic Foundations, and other Matters of lo- 
cal'Hiftory, Colleéted from the mojt authentic Documents, 
and arranged in alphabetical Order. By Nicholas Carlifle, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
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dom. 2 vols. 4to, about YOO pp. each. Sl 5s!! Longe 
man and Co. i808. 


WORKS on topography have of late become not only 
numerous, but even fathionable; they are conneéted with the 
arts, with the civil, ecclefiafiical, and natural hiftery of the 
country ; they tend to make us better acquainted with every 
thing which exilts in our native land, and are therefore con- 
ducive to the progrefs of real knowledge, to the diffufion of 
rational patriotifin, and to virtuous fentiments and propenfi- 
ties. ‘To commerce and manufactures alfo topographical re- 
fearches are equally ufeful, as they thew the manufaCurer 
the befi fituations for eftablifhing his factories, and the mer- 
chant the beft fources of fupply to his commercial fpecula- 
tions. Bythe fame means, the agriculturift, political eco- 
nomift, and lover of the natural fviences, may each find 
maiter to gratify theis refpective taftes, and likewife to enable 
them to render their own inquiries more generally ferviceable 
to the public weal. The primitive antiquary, too, with greater 
facility can depict the manners and cufioms of former times, 
and contraft their gennine fiimpheity with the art and extra- 
vagance of the modern modes. When all thele confiderations 
are combined with local biography, polite literature, and 
fiate of education and morals, topographical works may then 
be ranked among thofe of primary importance and utility to 
civil fociety, 

in thus fiating our ideas of the general value of fuch works 
as the volumes before us parport to be, it muft be evident that 
we are far from entertaining an irdifferent opinion of the 
laudable labours of the topographer and antiquary. But 
itis indifpenfable that each fhould fulfil the acknowledged 
duties of their refpeétive departments, otherwife their works, 
by afluming the name without the fubftance of fuch branches 
of knowledge, will draw down fufpicion and contempt on all 
fimilar productions, and thus contribute to arreft the progrefs 
of a very meritorious and interefting branch of Jiterature. 
The publication of trifling and expenlive works ts at ail times 
highly injurious not only to the literary but the moral ‘feelings 
of the public, and particularly fo in works of topography. 
As to Mr. Carliile’s ponderous volumes, let the author himfelf 
fpeak. In his preface, which is certainly a mott curious fpe- 
cimen of numerical illuftration, he propofes, 


“J. Toenter into fome confiderations of the utility of a topogra- 
phical di¢tionary of England. II. ‘To take a review of former books 
of the fame kind ; and, II, To flate thortly the materials from whence 
{which} additional intelligence has been procured for the prefent 
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work ; and to fuarnith introduory explanations of the method ob- 
ferved, and of the information to be expeéted by the reader. ; 

“I. Onche firft topic, the acknowledged utility and favourable 
reception (this is the a”gumentum ad hominem) of other works of the 
fame kind render it uaneceflary toenter into many obfervations: a 
fumuvary view may however be taken of the feveral very extenfive de- 
feripuens of perfous, to whom the author flatters hbimfelf this work 
will be found eminently ufeful, 1. To magifirates in the removal of 
paupers, in the direction of warrants, and all parochial and county 
bufinefs 2. To the nobility and gentry of extenfive landed property. 
3. To the clergy, and all perfons in any manner conne@ed with ec- 
clefiaftical benefices, loca! rights, and other objects appertaining to 
the efiablifhment. 4. To al perfons in the various puolic offices 
under government, and particularly in the Poft Office department, 
§. To conveyancers, fulicitors, buyers and fellers of eftates and proper- 
ty by commiflion, gentlemen defirous of purchafing, and to thofe who 
may have occation to confult the public advertifements of fales and 
auctions, 6. To ftudents, authors, and generally to all perfons of 
refearch, who may require authentic information refpeéting the lo- 
cal, ftatiftical, and other faéts and circumitances relating to the king- 
dom of England.” 


So much for the utility of a “ topographical diftionary of 
England,” which is certainly not over-rated ; but unluckily 
for the author he has, by accident we fuppote, written the word 
“ topographical” inftead of “ PAROCHIAL” Jn his title-page ; 
for his huge volumes moft affuredly are not a ‘iddeememaahical” 
but a“ parochial dictionary of England.” in the review of 
“ former books of the fame kind,” the author notices only 
Speed’s “ Profpeét, &c.” 1631; Spelman’s “ Villare Angli- 
cum,” 1656; Adams’s “ Index Villaris,” 1680; aud Whatley’s 
“ Englaud’s Gazetteer,” 1751. The “ information to be 
expecied” in tins dictionary, the author details in his nume- 
rical notation as foltows. | 


**(1) The orthography ofevery name has been determined with the 
utmott attention ; (2) after the name appears the hundred or other 
fubdivifion, and county in which the place is fituate; (3) if a pa- 
rith, the valuation in the King’s books, and cther eccletiaftical in- 
formation, is fare} next given; (4) then the population ; (5) poor’s 
rate; (0) and the diftance and bearing of each place from. the 
nearelt polt-office town, from the county town, or the metropolis ; 
(7) markets and fairs; ($) members of parliament and corpora- 
tions; (9) free fchools; (10) petty feffions, and affizes. Final- 
Jy (11) is given mifcellaneous information of monaflic foundations, 
and other matters of local hiftory, not reducible to any head of the 
above cilaifification,” 


In order to obtain fuch knowledge, it is tamely obferved that 
“ the labour and expence of procuring inforwation iu this man- 
ner has [have] not been inconfiderabie, upwards of 1200 let- 
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ters (circular), having been written and preeeived in this 
kind of inquiry,” refpeéting thote parts of parifhes omitted in 
overleers’ returns. With refpect to a dry catalogue of “ hun- 
dreds, wapentakes, lathes, rapes, wards, fokes, and parifh- 
es,” we fear it will not infpire fo much public gratitude as 
will be any recompence to the author for his very great “ la- 
bour and expence.” The valuations of benefices, io which 
fo much importance is attached, are “taken from Bacon’s 
Liber Regis ;” but what is the utility of repeating ftatements 
long before known and incorporated with the eftablifhment, 
and only faying that a benefice is valued at 10/, when in fa& 
it is actually worth 50, 80, 100, nay perhaps even 200/ or 
upwards? It is {porting with public credulity to talk of fuch 
things as “ information!” ‘The fame may be fuaid of the 
returns relative to the poor’s rates: fuch ftatements appear 
very fatisfactory to the eye, but convey no accurate ideas to 
the mind. All affeffments for the relief of the poor and other 
parochial dues muft ever fluctuate according to the exigencies 
of the times and circumttances. If the author, inftead of 
copying the amount of the poor’s rates returned to parlia- 
ment in 1803, had given the rate per pound, and amount at dif- 
ferent periods, whence an average might have been deduced, 
he might then indeed have faid, that his work would “ be 
found eminently uletul to the nobility and gentry of extenfive 
landed property, to the clergy, to conveyancers, folicitors,com- 
miilioners, Xe.” But there are no means of afvertaining from 
the ftatements here given, ftill lefs reafon to believe, that the 
poor’s rate of 1808 is the fame as that of 1803. We were, in- 
deed, almoft induced to {mile, when gravely told that this dic- 
tionary would be “particularly” ufetul to poft-mafters, and we 
fancied ourfelves contemplating one furrounded with many 
thoufand letters, and coolly feeking the mif-fpelt name of 
fome village through two mafly quarto volumes ! There is how- 
ever “ good in every thing ;” and fhould fuch a work not ac 
celerare the didpatch of butinefs, it muft at leatt tend to diffe- 
minute the virtue of patience. The diftances and bearings 
alfo of the different towns and villages have been meatured on 
Smith’s Englifth Atlas, although Patterfon’s Book of the 
Roads contains enough of fuch fubordinate intelligence. As 
to the markets and tairs, they no doubt have their ufe; but 
we apprehend the clafs of people who attend them will not 
be very eager to give the enormous price of five guineas for a 
book, which dues not contain half fo much information to 
dealers as may be found in many other more portable publi- 
cations for lets than five fhillings! The “ mifcellaneous in- 
formation which appears in fome articles,” is chiefly taken 
froin Tanner’s Notitia Monaftica, and relates principally to 
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convents and monafteries. To the preface the author has add- 
ed “ a lift of the moft important topographical books which 
have been confulted ;” but many excellent modern works do 
not appear in this lift, although either intimately connected 
with the fame fubject or expretsly written on it, as the Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, eight or nine volumes of which 
have already appeared. 

The ftatements of “ the refident population” are infultingly 
delufive ; thus, for inftance, the “ refident population” of the 
yarith of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Londen, ts eftimated “ be- 
ie the bars and including the inns. of court” at ouly 5695, 
when in fact the whole parifh, part of which is neither in the 
cities of London nor Wetiininfter, contains upwards of 35,000 
inhabitants. The ‘ total population of the city of London 
within aud without the walls is (only) 128,920 !” ‘That “ within 
the city and liberty of Wefiminfier is 155,591!” With thefe 
ifolated numbers the reader will find fome difficulty to make 
up, with the borough of Southwark, a million of perfons, the 
loweti caiculation that can be admitted in the metropolis. 

After detailing thus at length the contents and “ utility” of 
thefe volumes, as ftated by the author, it is perhaps neceffary 
that we thould prefent our readers with a thort {pecimen, in 
order that they may form their own opinion of their merits 
and defects. That there may be no ground for any appre- 
henfion of partiality in the felection of an extract, we {hall 
take the very firft page. 


“ ABBENHALL, in the hund, [red] of St. Briavell’s, Co. of Glou- 
cefter: a difcharged R. [eftory] valued in the King’s Books at 
6! 6s 8d: Patron, J. Howell, Efg. : Courch ded, [icuted}] to St. Mi- 
chael. The refident population of this parith, in 180), was 185. 
The money raifed by the parifh rates, in 1803, was 147/ 168 3d, 
at 6s 2din the pound. It is 33m.N. b. W. from Newnbam. 

“ ABBERBURY, or Alberbury, in the bund. of Ford, Co. of Sa- 
lop: fee Alberbury. 

** ABBERLEY, in the Lower Divifion of the hund, of Doddingtree, 
Co. of Worcefter: a R. valued in the King’s Books at 1H 10s. 24d: 
Patron, R. Bromley, Efg.: Church déd. to St. Michael. The refi- 
dent population of this parith, in 1801, was 495. The money gaifed 
by the parifh rates, in 1803, was 313/ ‘1s 6d, at 6s in the pound. It 
is 5§ m. SW. b. S. from Bewdley. 

* ABEERLEY, H1GH, in the Lower Divifionof the hund. of Half 
fhire, Co. of Worcefter, in the parith of Kiddermiufler. It is*s 
hamlet. 

* ABBERLEY, Low, in the Lower Divifion of the hund. of H.If- 
fhire, Co. of Worcefter, in the parifi of Kidderminiter, Jt is a 
hamlet, . 

‘* ABBERTON, in the hund. of Winftree, Co. of Effex; a R. va- 
lued in the King’s Dogks at 144 7s Sid: Patron, the King: Churck 
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ded. to St. Andrew. The refident population of this parifh, in 1801, - 
was 150. The moncy raifed by the parifh rates, in 1803, was 
126/ 15s Od, at $s in the pound in the Rack rental. It is 4 m. S. 
from Colchefter. 

“ ABBERTON, in the Upper Divifion of the hund, of Perfhore, 
Co. of Worcefter: adifcharged R. valued in the King’s Books at 
52 8s 14d: Patron, T. Sheldon, Efq. The refident population of 
this parifh, in 1801, was 86. The money raifed by the parifh rates, 
in 1803, was 170/ 15s 5d, at 4s 7d in the pound. It is 7 m. NE. 
b. N. from Perihore. Here are medicinal fprings of like nature 
with thofe at Cheltenham. 

“ ABBERWICK, in the North Divifion of Coquetdale Ward, Co. of 
Northumberland, in the Parifh of Edlingham. The refident popu- 
lation of this Townfhip, in 1801, was 99. The money raifed by the 
parifl rates, in 1803, was 38/ 13s 7d, at Sd in the pound. 

“ ABBOTSBURY, in the hund. of Uggefcombe, Dorchetier Divi- 
fion, Co, of Dorfet ; a difcharged V. [icarage] valucd in the King’s 
Books at 10/ Os Od: Patron, the Earl of Iichetier: Church ded. to 
St. Nicholas, The refident population of this Parifh, in 1801, was 
788. The money raifed by the parifh rates, in 1803, was 
3112 3s 34d, at 1s 104d in the pound. Itis $} m. W.S.W. from 
Dorclctter, and 12724 m,. SW. b. W. from London, The market is 
on Thurfday. The fairis on the 10th July. Here is a free fchool. 
‘Orcius, or Orking, Steward to King Canute, about the year 1026, 
inftituted a Society of fecular Canons here, who were by him or his 
widow named Tola (temp. Edw. Confeff.) changed into a monatlery 
of the Benedictine Order, and dedicated to St. Peter. By the boun- 
ty of its founders, and fucceeding benefadtors, the yearly revenues of 
this abbey were increafed ti S901 19s 2d ob. g. per ann. Dugd. 
4851 3s Sd ob.g. Speed. The Site was granied, 35° Henry VIL, 
to Sir Giles Strangwaies.’ Tanner's Not. Mon.” 


The above extract, which is certainly not a difadvantage- 
ous one, muft convince every reader that the plan of this dic- 
tionary is obnoxious to the moft tedious and vapid repetitions : 
that it abounds in minute yet vague fiatements of trifling 
particulars, at the fame time that the work does not include 
all the names of hamlets or villages in the kingdom. We have 
no difpofition, indeed, to dwell on this head, otherwife we might 
eyumerate feveral places entirely omitted or mifplaced. One 
very ftriking infiance, however, we cannot pafs unnoticed. 
Turning to the word “ Brighton,” we are fent to “ the 
parifh of Bubwith, Eafi-Riding of Yorkfhire.” This the 
reader may think rather a remote “ watering-place ;” yet 
nothing more is faid of it by the author. It is true he has 
given the name “ Brightbelmftone” in Suffex, where the “ vi- 
car claims the old epifcopal cuftom of a penny per head, com- 
monly called fmoke-money, or the garden-penny, and the 


— 
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fourth of afhare [how much is that] -ovt of all fifhing vef- 
iels.” We believe, if the author was to inquire at moft of the 
coach offices ia London, for a coach to Bright-helm-jlone, 
he would find few perfous who knew where be meant, [tis 
perfectly natural, andeed, for an antiquary to adhere to the 
ancient orthography, and to refiit all corruptions ; but it is no 
lefs effential to “ utility” to be intelligible. Our refpect tor 
the unqueitionable taleuis of the author induces us towithhold 
any farther remarks; and we ouly regret that fo much ge- 
nius and learning as we know that he poffediles, fhouid have 
been fo very laborioufly employed in fo ftertle and in every 
relpect fo unprofitable a pubiication. The labour of arranging 
fo inuch matter, even although effected by tciifors and patte, 
muft have been extremely painful to a man ceitainly capable 
of better things, and who will, doubtlefs, one day or other 
diftinguifh himiell, as the indugiry evinced in thele huge vo- 
lumes isa favourable omen, among the molt relpectable an- 
tiquaries of the age. 

Mr. Carlifle purpofes to learn Welth, and “ then attempt to 
produce a third volume, which with Wales may include Scot- 
land, Lreland, and the iflands in the Britth feas; thus com- 

leting the whole of the United Kingdom.” We traft, 
ran. ah that the confcience of the publifhers will induce 
them to beftow a very hand{ome atlas along with the prefent 


volumes, before they demand five guineas tor them in future. 
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A Few Obfervations on the Prefent State of the Nation ; in a 
Letter to his Grace the Duke of Bedford. By the Rev. P. 
Randolph, D. D. Pp.99. Svo. 2s Gd. Cruttweil, Bath ; 
Hatchard, London. 1808. 

IT is now become a cuftom with certain adventurers to 
iffue a number of pamphlets to the public every year, under 
the founding title of * Prefent State of the Nation.” Such 
effufions unfortunately are much oftener defigned to {well the 
train of fome clamorous demagogue, rather than to prefent 
on the altar of Britannia. A preceding article furnithes an 
honourable exception to this remark, which the prefent is 
only calculated to excite. He mutt indeed have an “ addle 
pate” who could not now fill one hundred pages with. mootings 
and forebodings on the eventful times in which we live ; but 
it muft be a great genius that could lay down an efficient 
pradiical plan, in which aé/ parties would join, to reniove or 
obviate the injurious effecis of the maliznant enmity and 
atrocious ambition of France on the Unite! Kingdom. We 
fhall fee. if the Rev. Dector be the favoured individual. 
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The author commences his epiftle with the “ magnitude of 
events,” and when he has arouled juft to much-pious amaze- 
ment as prepares us to expect the brilliant fpectacle of the 
defcent of Juno and her peacocks; he eaclaims (p. 2), “ I 
can ftill look into che fituation of my country with better 
faith and trutt. Ican fee her danger, but I can allo fee her 
way toefcupe! Till the Britifh empire abandons the prin- 
ciples which nourifhed and reared it te the towering height 
of its grandeur, like the oak upon its foil, it may fhake with 
the biatt, but will not be rooted from its foundation. Till it 
has loft the tecret of its own prefervation, it may be injured 
by external violence, but will never experience internal decay.” 
Very good! re{pondent omnes te laudare! But abandoning with 
precipitation his fublime and beautiful towers aud oaks, he 
defeends at once into the manufactory of death, the apothe- 
cary’s (hop, where he affuines anew garb, and difplays near- 
ly as much acquaintance with the pharmacopeeia as the 
worm doctors, who artfully fufpend pieces of bone in bottles, 
which the valgar fuppofe-contain worms! Had our figurative 
author, indeed, been metamorpholed into oae of Mr. Home’s 
dogs or alles, and undergone fome of his fplenic experi- 
nents, he could not have inveighed more bitterly againit 
“the whole courfe of ftimulants, palliatives, and optates :” 
but “ the violence of the diforder is tn no wife abated.” Would 
to God that this were a difcovery of the learned Doétor ; 
but, unhappily, itis felt by all clafles, except gamblers, fiage- 
players, and opera fingers. To thefe metaphors are added 
fome excellent maxims of religion, which we refpect too 
much not to feel indignant at their being “ compounded” 
with factious politics. But the Rev. Doétor claims profefiional 
immunity fo long as he purfues his “ arguments in the field 
of moral ation,” and “ fofes not the Ciriftian in the politi- 
cian.” It is granted. Pafling over therefore his candid avow- 
al, and, no doubt, heartfelt regret for “ the change which 
deprived you (the Duke of Bedford) of the thare you bad 
taken in his Majefiy’s councils,” and alfo his fancied ffue 
of evils generated by the fuccetlion of power, we fubmit the 
following extract (p. 14) to the judgment of our readers. 


“* They who thus exercife it (the ruling power) live only on the 
popularity of the moment, and are tempted to purehafe it at any ex~- 
penfe. Eager to fatisfy the vulgar and importunate demand of, 
What hath the Parliament done? of afraid of being in their turn ac- 
culed of the fame indolence or incapacity which (to magnify their own 
importance) is liberally heaped upon their predecefiors, they fub{t:- 
tute a celerity of action for energy of charaGer; end im order to do 
femething, by haftening on to prafical accomplithment, frequently 





* 





convert even the vigour of exertion into an implement of mils 
ebicf— |!!!” 

Now, we would afk the pious divine, is this‘ charge “ con- 
ceived in that {pirit which thinketh no evil?” Ts it érwe that 
the prefent munifters have no other view in their vigorous 
mealures for the defence of their king and country, than to 
depreciate their predeceffors? We do not believe’that even 
Mr. W— would anfwer in the affirmative. If it be falfe, 
then, how unworthy of a minifter of truth! Do not fuch 
acenfations © Jofe the Chriftian in the politician,” and 
eveo make the divine the pander of party intrigue? Let not 
the pointed and folemn denunciation of the prophet be for- 
gotten: “ woe unto him who jufifieth the wicked for reward, 
and taketh away the rightcoufnefs of the righteous from them.” 
The learned Doétor however proceeds, and quotes a remark 
from ,his oracle, the Edinburgh Review, which he calls 
“ fhrewd, cutting, and jutt,” but which has no other bafis 
than “envious vanity,” namely, that “ the triumphs of 
France have been principally owing to her placing the higheit 
talents in the higheft fituations.” He again becomes enve- 
loped in tropes and figures, and after bewildering himfelf 
with “ majter {pirits,” “ commanding influence,” “ moment- 
um,” “mechanical means,” “ political machines,” and “ ef- 
fential fprings of motion,” he is obliged to declare what he 
really means in a finple axiom, “ that the real ftrength of a 
people does not confitt in what determines its direction, how- 
ever important may be its ufe, but in what fupports and re- 
novates its vigour.” Unluck:ly for the profound political fas 
gacity of the learned Doctor, the hiftory of the French revo- 
lution eftablifhes the converfe of this propofition as démon- 
firatively true. This illiberal fophitm, however, fuits the au- 
thor’s purpofe, which is to infinuate, that if the energy of 
the prefent adminiftration be crowned with fuccefs, the winif- 
ters neverthcicfs will have no more merit than their difcord- 
ant, inaétive, and feeble predeceffors, whofe change he fo 
“ feelingly”’ deplores. With fuch erroneous judgments before 
us, we are not much alarmed at his declaring the prefent 
war, not like one “ to decide a point of honour, or like an 
other game of hazard,” but-that “ it has every mark of God’s 
indignation abeutit.” He adds, “our field of battle is now 


Atrewed with the graves of departed einpires !” * This would, 


doubtleis, be wonderfully fublime and beautiful, were it not 

downright nonfente. It is defigned, but feebly, as a conn- 

terpart to the ¥ery eloquent but very foolith fpeech attributed 

fo Mr. Sheridan, in which the orator det{cribied Buonaparte 
NO, CUXVH. VOL. XXX. S 
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“ with kingdoms for his barriers, and fovereigns for his fen- 
tinels,” &c. 

Leaving, however, fuch bombaft to thofe whofe imagina- 
tions are too often inflamed by wine to admire the fimplicity~ 
of truth, we were not a little furprifed to find the author al- 
fert: “ our fpirits, like the fenfitive plant, droop and wither 
under the poifonous touch of taxation; and in the contribu- 
tions neceflary to fupport the dignily, nay (as we feelingly 
exciaim) the very exiftence of our country, we are praétifing 
every mode of collufion, and guilty of every {pecies of fraud 
and deceit, to leffen or avoid altogether our jutt fhare of pref- 
fure in the great and collective burden impofed upon us.” 
(p. 28). Juo ex ingenio mores alienos probas. We are bound 
to believe the reverend author in whatever he fiates as fa&, 
which may be within his own obfervation ; we cannot there- 
fore in any manner doubt the truth of this ftatement, and 
only lament that he or his ‘ dear Lord,” with fuch an ample 
fortune, fhould “ practife every mode of collufion,” and be 
“« guilty of every fpecies of fraud and deceit, to avoid alto- 
gether their juft fhare” of taxation! We think it unreafon- 
able that any one fhould bear more than the “ juft fhare” of 
the public burdens, but we are happy in faying that we know 
no perfons who “ practife fraud or deceit” to avoid their 
 juft fhare.” With fuch a confcious felfifhnefs, can we be 
furprifed that the author places “ the flock of public virtue” 
below par? A merchant, indeed, under the preflure of fe- 
vere commercial misfortune, may be fuppofed to practife col- 
Jufion fometimes, in order to fupport his frail credit, and pre- 
vent himfelf and family from total ruin; but neither the au- 
thor nor his “ dear Lord” are traders, and confequently can 
have no apology for, and, we fhould fuppofe, no knowledge 
of, fuch unworthy practices as are here ftated. Yet we find 
many candid truthis in this letter, “I love the dignity and 
honour of my country,” fays the Rev. Dodor, “ but [ muft 
be allowed to feparate the wheat from the chaff. J cannot 
blend her high and courageous {pirit with that BULLYING su- 
PERIORITY which has been fo fadly miftaken for it.” Here 
we are forry that truth compels us to agree with our author ; 
it is plain that the expeditions, juftly denominated Turkith, 
have made a ftrong impreflion on his mind. Perhaps, too, 
the recolle@ion of that difgraceful “ budlying” may occa- 
fionally fuffufe the cheek of his Grace with a blufh ; but we 
fear Lords Grenville and Howick, convinced of the miracu- 
lous expurgatory power of confetlion, have wathed away 
all fuch recollections in a bafon of holy water! Should 
ihefe, however, be found infufficient after a little experience, 
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our learned divine will aflift them either by a metaphor or a 
irope, vulgarly called a blunder. Take the following as a fpe- 
cimen ; “ Within a few thort years, we ftood, my dear Lord, 
as a nation, on the fafeft, if not the proudeft, eminence of 
human ambition; an eminence we had gained by our cou- 
rage and our indufiry, and of which rew envied, and none 
wifhed to difpute with us the poffeflion !” That ‘none withed 
to difpute with us the poffeflion” of this proud eminence, we 
readily believe, but that “ few envied” us, we as readily difbe- 
lieve. We ftill remember, although the learned divine may 
have thought it too prophane for his holy pen, the good old 
Englith proverb, that “ the Britifh conftitution is the envy of 
the world.” Our moft accurate author, however, will, no 
doubt, explain his meaning very plainly by and by, and tell 
us how few means all! This will not be more difficult to 
him than the illuftration of “ maritime indignation,” when 
his intelleéts are illuminated by a few corufcations from the 
northern critics. Fora full and moft able difcuftion of the 
gueftion of neutral bottoms, | need not refer you to the latt 
number of the Edinburgh Review.” Very true. Our learned 
Doctor, indeed, feems to have fome extraordinary fympathies 
with “ negatives,” which, in this epifile, frequently occafion 
deep fafpirations approaching almoft to fuffocation ; and had 


they not been followed by a copious Aaxpuyéav, we fhould 


mott affuredly have read xo-li, no-la, no-li—epifcopuri in di- 
vers places. 

As we can notice only a “ few” of the Reverend Doétor’s 
pompous conceits, we turn with ineffable contempt from his 


« 


fanctimonious fophifiry about purchafing peace at the expenfe + 


of our maritime code of laws! and alfo his impotent attack 
on “the authority of cufiom-houfe reports.” When he 
{peaks of the “ experience of ages,” we would refer him only 
to the financial prophecies of Dr. Price, and other vifiona- 
ries, who have taken fimilar prefumptuous and imbecile views 
of the Englith finances. The latter part of this pamphiet, 
however, after the author has exhaufted his fock of tropes 
and metaphors, and defcended into the region of plaim fente, 
although it abounds in mifconceptions and puerilities,is much 
lefs exceptionable, and appears generally well-intentioned. 
‘The Doctor’s refutation of Mr. Spence’s notions ef commerce 
is judicious, temperate, and convincing ; but we have already 
difcuffed that fubject fufiiciently in our number for January 
laft, which the author, we apprehend, found extremely ufeful 
to him in compofing this Letter, although he has net acknow- 
ledged it, Many of his obfervations, indeed, are fo juft, and 
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fu direétly contradiétory to all his preceding gloomy pi@ures, 
that we are furprifed the inconfifiency did not {trike him. We 
allude to pages 52, 53, and 54, for which he has both our ap- 
probation and our thanks. But we maft deprecate his por- 
tentous allufions (p. 61) to the prophecy of Ezekiel, refpect- 
ing Tyre and Sidon, by guoting bis excellent fentiments in 


p. 63. 


‘© We read of a commercial profperity promifed to a nation, which 
was to confift in making her merchandize and her hire holine/s unto the 
Jord ; and bad we the meclination, might we not apply the PROPHE- 
cies of MERCY inflead of thofe of pestRUCTION ? Nay, is not the 
fame promile, in fome degree, verified to us by the di/pofal of part 
of our mercantile profits? Many of our public charities, and the 
munificence of private bencfe@tions, fhew us what the powers of re- 
ligious perfuafion, combined with the purfuits of extenfive commerce, 
may cfiea.” 


Sound patriotifin, indeed, as well as good fenfe, would in- 
duce us to apply the “ prophecies of mercy inftead of thote 
of deftruétion ;” and the vulgar practice of drawing parallels 
between our fituation and Carthage is abundantly foolifh and 
abfurd. ‘To compare tbe fate of a barbarous and heathen 
people with that of a civilized and Chriftian one is too pre- 
pofterous to merit attention. We agree moft cordially with 
the author in thinking that “ the traffic for titles is a perni- 
cious one;” but why were not the thunders of prophecy 
hurled again{t it with inevitable deftruétion? We hope Mr. 
Whitbread will read the learned Doétor’s remark on it. The 

-fame denunciation fhould be pronounced againft the omnia 
venalia, which are juftly “ ranked ameng the laft fymptoms 
of political depravity.” The deplorable depreflion of the 
landed intereft, and the extinétion of that paternity which 
formerly exifted between landlord and tenant, are feelingly 
depicted. In treating of the influence of the mercantile in- 
tereft Dr. Randolph fubftantiates a ferious charge again{t the 
late minifters, which we have before heard fuggetted, but 
could not credit. “ 1 believe,” fays he, in a note, p. 71, “lam 
corre& in ftating, that the capture of Buenos Ayres would 
have been renounced but for the importunate clamours of oui 
manufacturing towns, and that we may truly fay, hoc fonte 
derivaia clades.” Could the author have written a more 
poignant fatire than this? If his friends, the late minifters, 
were fo imbecile and fo unprincipled as to facrifice the blood 
and treafure of their conntry, contrary to their own convic- 
tion, and merely to gratify “ importunate clamours,” we know 
of no Janguage fuflicient to ftigmatize their heinous guilt, no 
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infamy too great to affix to their names to the lateft pofterity. 
The author is alfo at iffue with Lord H. Petty on the prin- 
ciple of taxation, but he quotes the critique on the New Plaa 
of Finance in the Edinburgh Review, which, according to re- 
port, was modejély communicated by his Lordihip himtelf, 
and only received a few verbal ewendations from the lawyer, 
as the noble Lord dances with more tafte than he writes. He 
alfo quotes other ephemeral publications, which never have, 
nor ever will be, of any authority. We approve, however, 
of his reviving the propotition for buying up the national debt, 
and think, after the fate of Spain and Portugal, where three- 
fourths of all property have been copfitcated, or rather 
plundered, fuch a project is addreffed to the Duke of Bedford 
with peculiar propriety. Although we have no very high 
opinion of our author’s financial talents, and do not defpau, 
like him, of the public debt, yet the general burdens of the 
country would unqueftionably be leffened by the purchafe of 
a hundred millions of it. Such an application of large for- 
tunes would no doubt be more proper than fuffering them to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, as the author feems to hint. 
But we can point out to him a much more practicable and 
equally efficient plan of diminifhing this debt, and one 
which would have better become the Chriltian politician. 
Let the three millions which are now annually {pent on opera 
fingers, aud French or Italian /pzes, be appropriated to the 
finking fund, which the reverend Doétor does not underftand ; 
let three-fourths alfo of all the money ftaked at gambling 
tubles have the fame deltination, and thefe fums will foon be 
found te diminith annually the intereft of the national debt 
one-third! This plan would have been quite as confonant 
with Chriftiaa juitice as that he propofes, and would have 
evinced rather more confiftency in the individual, than the 
propolal of firft urging us to facrifice our maritime rights, 
and afterwards warmly recommending the enclofure of wafte 
Jands for the cultivation of fhip timber! 

The laft topic we (hall examine in this bizarre Letter is 
ihe Doétor’s opinion of peace, which he, as ufual, has bor- 
rowed trom his dit penates, the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
“Peace,” fay the northern fages according to our author, “ is 
fo great a good, and war fo great an evil, that whenever we 
are not able to forelee exactly all the confequences of either, 
we may fafely prefume that all that are unknown of the one 
will be good, and ail that are unknown of the other will be 
evil.” We need only mention a common proverb, “ confirm- 
ed by the experience of ages,” to thew the fallacy of this 
newly adopted apophthegm, and the ignorance of human na- 
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ture which it evinces; we allude to the fimple truth, that “a 
falfe friend is more dangerous than an open enemy.” If a 
man were befet with robbers whom he was perfeétly able to 
refift, although unable to conquer, would he prefer a truce 
with them, and agree to lay down his arms, and furrender 
half his wealth, in order to relieve himfelf from the fatigues 
of defence, and thus expofe himfelf and his remaining pro- 

erty to the tender mercy and the honefty of the plunderers? 

Ve apprehend the pious aud humane Doétor would then find 
a prophecy or a text to animate him toa virtuous refiftance. 
We cannot conclude our remarks, however, on this pam- 
phlet, without confeiling that it has left a gloomy impreffion 
on our minds, not by the arguments it contains, for they 
“vanifh in thin air,” but becaute it proves the degradation of 
a member of the church, a Doctor of Divinity, twifting with 
fa courte lumiére the Janguage of facred truth into a fhrine for 
de{potic party-men, inftead of tendering his bumbie prayers 
to the Moft High for the welfare cf bis country. 


SES 
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The Rural Enthifiaft, and other Poems. By Mrs. M. H. Hay. Pp. 
168. Sve, with 5 Plates. 10s Od. Longman and Co. 1808. 


THE contemplation of faithful pictures of rural innocence and 
virtue is one of the moft interefting and advantageous fubjeéts that 
can occupy the attention of the bufy inhabitants of great cities. 
The nativevfimplicity of country modes and manners contrafted with 
the arts and too often infidious refinements of fafhionable affemblies, 
will always be found to contribute to the real enjoyment of every 
clafs of fuciety. In thefe perhaps confili the harmony of focial ex- 
ience, and the zeft for domeftic happinefs. The “ Rural Entbufi- 
aft,” however, bas yet another character; be brings to our recollec- 
tion the former exifience of a unique clafs of men, the genuine 
Enghih country fquires, who, “ blefled and blefing” their grateful 
yeomanry, difpenfed plenty and content amoneft a happy and virtu- 
ous people. [tis to fuch men, unknown in every other country, that 
Britain owes her liberty and her greatnefs; men whofe active minds 
were the thrones of benevolence, on which were erected the altars of 
beneficence, that never were without an offering. Unhappily they 
are now no more; and their defeendants, abandoning their rural and 
bencficent enjovments, and deferting their paternal domains, have 
either become covetous traders, pliant courtiers, or metropolitan 
peers! The fubject of the following poem, which confilts of fix can- 
tos, depicts with confiderable naivefé and fidelity of portraiture 
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many of the more interefting and picturefyue fcenes in the domeftic 
economy and rural life of the country fquire, and ‘ their country’s 
pride,” his indufirious and virtuous peafantry. He is denominated 
an “enthufiat” with great propriety, not that there is any thing 
outré, ridiculous, or extravagant in his conduct, but that he adheres 
to good old Englith hofpitality, and makes his pleafure confift in the 
comfort and happinefs of his dependants. A fianza taken indiferi- 
minately will convey an idea of the manner and fpirit of this poem 
which bears internal evidence of being fketched from nature, and not 
an incorrect, confufed, vifionary effufion of a bufy fancy. The 
fcene of the following is the “ fetting fun—village paftor’s abode.” 


‘* Refplendent ftreaks now in the weft, 
Behind the golden fringe 
Of purpled clouds—the plains inveft, 
With evening’s crimfon tinge ; 
The partial beam of fading light 
Long burnifhes the lattice bright, . 
And gilds the village fpire. 


‘© Hard by the good man’s dwelling flands 
The paftor, friend, and guide ; 
No obfervation it commands, 
But, modeft, feeks to hide 
’Mongft aged trees its woodbin’d walls, 
Which boatt no fpacious rooms nor halls, 
Tis comfort there prevails,” 


It feems to be the peculiar merit of the ‘* Rural Enthufiaf,” after 
that of inculcating good moral and religious fentiments, to delineate 
fuch original views of ruftic fociety and manners as may furnifls the 
painter with excellent fubje@s for his pencil. The authorefs herfeif, 
indeed, difcovers confiderable abilities in this department, and has 
illuftrated her poetry with five original and interefting deligns, on 
elegant plates. One of thele prefents a nouvelle idea, that of con- 
trafting the natural and artificial (cenery of a “ modern villa.” As 
tafte is the legitimate offspring of the Mufes and the Graces, thede- 
figns here given will be found very ufeful to thofe gentlemen who with 
to ornament their rural manfions. Of the numerous otuer poems in 
this volume, that of ** Elwin and EJlen, a Simple Tale,” is the longeft, 
and poffeffes all the merit of fuch compofitions, naturalnefs and fim- 
plicity, without niaiferte. The following little piece, entitled * The 
Cottage,” evinces the tafte and defcriptive powers of the writer. 


** T love to wander in the woody dell, 

Where at the rill’s fide hangs the wild hair bell ; 
Where the arch’d trees in leafy grandeur fhade, 
And where the peafant woos the blufhing maid ; 
Where cooing ring-doves’ foft refponfive note 
Meets the fweet pipe that through the vallies float ; 
And the perch’d thruth, with clear melodious fung, 
Fills up the paufe—and leads my fteps along 
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Where bafhfu! cowflips in the meadows fhine, 

And where the wild rofe and the woudbine twine 
Round the thatch’d cottage—far remov’d fram care 
See how its curling fmuke afcends in air ; 

See on the ruftic feat, "mongtt infant din, 

The happy mother bufy fits to fpin ; 
The village news by nei ‘hb: suring peafant told; 
The father reads aloud fome le ‘gend old : 

So pals the evening hours of rural life, 

Free from ambitious vanity and tirife.” 


‘ THE AUTUMNAL EVENING BLAST. 


* Like the memory of the pxtt, 
Sudden comes the evening biaft; 
Sobbing loud it now compiains, 
Soft it dies away in ftrains ; 
Sweetly mournful as the wire 
That trembles on Lolian lyre ; 
Hollow murmurs now tucceed, 
As if parting fp'rt freed 

From the anguifh’d bed of death, 
Groan’d the laft fad mortal breath : 
All is hufh—but now the breeze 
Unduiates the waving trees ; 

Hark! again the ruthing :ound 
Surews the fading lenees. around ; 
Ah! how foothing to the mind, 
When to penfive thoughts inclin’d !” 


Thefe poems are evidently the effufions of an obfervant and morai 
mind, in which native good tafie, pecul:.r limplicity, and a generous 
with for the welfare of the fpecies, have a unif. rm aicendancy. There 
is, tuo, throughout this volume fuch unequivocal traces of genuine 
female delicacy, that few perfons will read it attentively withc ut be- 
ing more or lefs fafeinated with the beauty of virtue. If itis a firk 
eflay, as we fhould fuppofe, we do not doubt but that the authorefs 
will obtain confiderable rank among the Muies, elpecially in deicrip- 
tive poetry. She pofleffes an original yemus, very fuperior indeed to 
moft of the modern rhymers, and the amenity and gracet fulnefls of 
her doric verfes are particularly adapted to ber favourite fabjects. 
Some of the pieces imitated from the Italian poliels ail the fuavity of 
the originals, 


The Britanniad, or the Choice of Minifiers, written in 1806. The 
 Hiberniad, or the Choice of Minijiers, written in 1807. 4 Satiri- 
cal Poem, m Two Parts, 4to. Pp. 38. 2s Od. J.J. Stock- 
dale, Pall-Mall. 1807. 
SPIRITED fatire, by a bard whofe principles, political and re~ 
Jigious, are found, and whofe abiiiiies are well calculated to aitpley 
them to advantage, 
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4 Sermon, preached at the Parijh Church of Thorp, in the County of 


Surrey. on the 25th of October, 1807, being the Anniverfary of his 
Mujejiy's Accefion tu the Throne. By the “Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St Mudred’s and All-Saints, Canterbury. 4to. Pp. 
14. Roivingtons. 1808. 


THE text of this Sermon, a very appropriate one, is taken from 
the two firlt verfes of the fecond chanter of St. Paul’s firft Epitile to 
Timovhy. * Terhort, therefore. that. firft of all, fupplications, prayers, 
tnicrceffiuons, and giving of thanks, be made for all men, for Kings, and 


for ali taat ave ta authority ; that we may lead @ quiet and peaceable life 


in all godlincfs and aenehy: : 

From thele words the eloquent preacher deduces the neceflity of 
paying a proper refpeet to Kings, and more particularly to our own 
beloved M uarch, one of the leading features of whofe mild and 
truly patriotic reign be pourtrays with fidelity and truth. Hhs ob- 
fervations upon his Majefly’s firmnefs in refifting the efforts of his late 
minifters to give a greater weight of political power to the Roman- 
ifts, are eminently juft, 

‘* That a meafure like this was very ill calculated to produce that 
unanimity and concord in the kingdom for which it was faid to be pro- 
pofed, a very little reflection will enable any one endowed with com- 
mon jenfe to difcern. Indeed, from the alarm raifed and the degree 
of difturbance excited by the very propofal of it, fome conjecture 
may be formed of the very peaceable effects which were jultly to be 

expected from carrying it into execution.” 

Indeed, there can be little doubt that the effe@& of ‘ Catholie 
emancipation,” as it is foolifhly called, to which the propofed plan 
was merely a preliminary meafure, would have been a civil war, at 
leaft in Ireland, where the Proteftants mott affuredly would not 
tamely fubmit to have all their rights and all their preperty expofed 
to the moft ferious attacks, if not to abfolute deftruction, merely to 
anfwer the purpofe of certain political empirics. This was a confe- 
quence, however, which thefe fapient reformers totally overlooked. 

Mr. Whitaker defcribes fome of the effects which the introduction 
of the Romith fervice into the army and navy would probably pro- 
duce; and they are fuch as would effectually deter any rational ftatef- 
man from bagarding the experiment. He truly adds — 

‘* But neither would its fruits have been more peaceable in other 
times. We know by cmpennes that every removal of reftri€ion 
from them renders the P:pal clergy fill more bold and enterprifing 
in their endeavour to gain profelytes to their antichriftian do¢trines, 
Their additional ardour, therefore, on the adoption of fuch a mea- 
fure, would have called for, and, I truft, would have been met with, 
additional exertion on the part of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, to prevent their flocks being feduced intu the detiructive errors 
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of the Papifts; and thus might every city and town, yea, every vil- 
lage in the kingdom, have become a {cene of controveriy. In guard- 
ing us from thefe things, then, has not our Sovere ion been indeed the 
inftrument of our yet con: muing to lead a quiet and peaceable life ?” 

Moft ce a he Aas ;—and our prayer thall be, “ Lone tive 
THE KIn 


Repentance and Reform the only Ground of Dicine Favour. A Sermon 
preached at Weft lilbury, Ejjex, on Wednesday, February 26, 1806, 
being the Day appointed by his Majefty for a General Fog. By the 
Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. Rector of that Parith. Printed in 
Aid of the Patriotic Fund. Svo. Is 6d. Pp. 39. Rivingtons. 


WE have to apologize to the worthy author of this excellent dif- 
courfe, as well as to our readers, for having fo long negleéted (from 
caufes which it is needlefs to detail) to notice it. ‘It is a difcourfe, 
however, not ofa temporary nature, though highly appropriate to 
the occafion which gave birth toit, but of deep and permanent in- 
tereft. It contains much valuable matter, and many excellent ad- 
inonitions on the prevailing vices of the age. On the rage for no- 
celty, which conttitutes to prominent a feature of the times in which 
we live, the preacher’s remarks are particularly jut. 


The Utility of Academical Inftitutions to the Church of Chrift. A 
Sermon preached at Hoxton Chapel, June 26, 1806, before the Sup- 
porters of the Hoxton College, at their Annicerfary. By Benjamin 
Cracknell, A. M. Minifter of Weymouth Chapel. 8vo. Pp. 37. 
ls 6d. Longman and Co. 


THE utilitv of academical inftitutions, or of proper feminaries 
and univerlites for the education of youth deftined to become mini- 
fiers of the Church of Chrift, is fo obvious, that neither learning nor 
eloquence can be neceflary to enforce it on the minds of Chriftians, 
The obfervations, however, in the fermon before us are pertinent 
and juft, and fufficiently prove that the author duly eftimates the im- 
portance of the fubject. 


A Sermon preached before the Mayor and Corporation of Stamford, 
in St. Mary's Church. in that Place, on Sunday, 25th Ofober, 1807, 
being the Anniverfary of his Majefiy’s Ac ceffion to the Throne. By 
the ‘Rev. Robert Lafcelles Carr, Chaplain to Lord Mendys, &c. 
4to. Pp. 21. Is 6d. Drakard, Stamford; White, London; 
and Deighton, Cambridge. 


THIS is a very excellent difcourfe; from the two firft verfes of 
the 13th chapter of St. Paul’s Epifile to the Romans. The nece(- 
fity of obedience to lawful authority is enforced with equal zeal, 
energy, and judgment; and the fermon does credit to the head and 


beart of the preacher. 
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Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, containing a Series of 
elegant Views of the moft interefling Oljects of Curtofity in Great 
Britain, accompanied with letter-pre/s Defcriptions. Vol. 1, {mail 
8vo, with 5U piates. 15s, Clarke. 1807. 


THERE is no fiudy fo interefting to a nation becoming rich 
by commerce, as that of antiquity. Waile it infpires emulation 
to virtue, it tends, on the other hand, to check the prefumptuous 
ambition of the favourites of fortune, and thus contributes eflenually 
to the moral improvement of fociety. Few works of this kind 
are better calculated to anfwer this double purpofe than the volume 
before us, which is at once the cheapett, moft interetting, and com- 
plete cabinet of antiquarian and topographical curiofities of nature 
and art, which has hitherto appeared. The numerous plates 
and hitiorical deferiptions are executed by Meffrs, Storer and 
Greig; and whether we conider the neatnefs of execution or 
admirable felection of fubjects, they are equally creditable to 
their talents and tafte. The excellent fketches of that admirable 
piece of antiquity, Malvern Abbey, Worcetterfhire, now mott 
difgracefully fuffered to perith by the all-dettroying hand of Time, 
are alone equal to the expence of this volume. The views of thofe 
ancient edifices, Llandaff and Worcefter cathedrals, are not lefs 
interetting ; and this little work, while it draws into a focus the 
feattered and neglected beauties of nature and art, from the 
enchanting fcenery of Dove-Da'e, to the magnilicent Bacchanalian 
Vale, in the poffeffion of the Earl of Warwick, or the Cromlechs and 
other rude ftru@ures of druidical times, prefents the reader at the 
fame time with an important view of the actual tiate of the church, 
whence may be inferred the performance or neglect of feligious 
duties throughout Great Britain. From the neatnefs and utility of 
this Antiquarian Cabinet, not only to artilts and amateurs, but to 
all perfons defirous of a knowledge of the progrefs of fociety, and 
the hittery « fecclefiafiical eGablithments, as wellas other ant iquities, 
we fhould fuppofe that noblemen and gentlemen, lovers of aniiquarian 
fubjecis, would ait the authors in preferving and tranfmitiing to 
song t among all clatfes of fociety, memorials of the genius and 
fkill of their anceftors, and by fuch means endeavour to render their 
example propitious to public morality and patrotifm properly fo 
called. As a familiar fpecimen of the ftyle and manner of this 
work, we quote the following account of the ‘‘ LonpoN stowe,” 
of which fo much and fo little is known by the citizens of London. 

“* This famous relic of antiquity ftands in a kind of cell, clofe 
under the fouth wall of St. Swithin’s Church, on the north fide of 
Cannon-ftreet [London]. ‘Till toward the middle of the laft century, 
it was pitched near the channel facing the fame place, and fixed 
very deep in the ground, faftened with bars of iron, and otherwife fo 
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firongly fet, that if carts, by the negligence of their drivers, were rum 
againit it, the wheels might break, but the flone remained unthaken. 
On what oceafion or account it was fet up, or at what time, 
are involved in complete obfeurity. But that it was prior to the 
conquelt is certain; tor at the end of a gofpel book given to Caritt 
Church, Canterbury, by Ethelftan, King of the Wett Saxons, 
are noted certain lands or rents in London, belonging to the faid 
church, of which one parcel is defcribed as lying near London 
Srone. 

“ We might employ a dozen pages in detailing the various conjec- 
tures that bave been formed on this fubject, but thali content our- 
felves with mentioning fuch as appear the moft plaufible. It is 
well known that the Romans reckoned their miles from ail great 
towns and places by ftones pitched: this they did alfo in Britain, 
and perhaps this might be the fione for London, from which precife 
fpot to meafure their miles from this city to other parts of the land. 
Perhaps, however, this Stone may be even of greater antiquity than 
the times of the Romans, and have been an obje& or a monument 
of heathen worfhip; tor we are told by an eminent Britiih anti- 
quary, Mr. Owen, of Shrewfbury, that the Britons creed ftones 
for religious worfhip, and that the Druids had [held] piliars of fione 
in veneration; which cuflom they borrowed from the Greeks, who, 
as Paufanias writes, adored rude and yee flones. 

** In the time of Henry VI, when Jack Cade, the Kentifh rebel, 
who called bimfelf Lord Mortimer, came through Southwark into 
London, be marched to this Stone, where was at that time a great 
concourfe of people, and the Lord Mayor among the reft. Cade 
ftruck his fword upon the Stone, and faid, £ Now is Mortimer Lord 
of this city - and having made a formal declaration to the Mayor, 
returned to Southwark. It feems net improbable, from the circum- 
ftance of the mayor and citizens being aflembled at London Stone, 
that it might be the place whence proclamations and public notices 
were given to the people of the city.” 

Alecond volume, likewife containing fifty plates, of this elegant 
little work, which is alfo publifhed monthly in numbers, has ap- 
peared, and fhall be noticed in our next. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 





The Royal Legend. A Tale. 12mo, pp. 195. 5s. Wilfon. 1808. 


THIS Legend the author profeffes to have found in the Ruins of 
Barham Albey, and is fuppofed to contain the Memoirs of the Son 
of Henry the Fourth. Under this convenient fiction the writer, of 
courle, feels himfelf more at liberty to pourtray the charaéter of his 
hero, and the events of bis life, in ftronger and in truer colours than 
he would dare to ufe, did he profefs to exhibit a living portrait to 
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the world. But whether it be confidered as hiffory or as fable, the 
Tale is well told. The fiyle, fentiments, and principles, are greatly 
fuperior to thafe of all fimilar produ@tions of the prefent day. The 
Epifode of the Loves of F liza and Rodolph, in particular, exhibits 
firong marks of genius and of tafte; but ftill we could not read it 
without mingled emotions of compaffion and horror. 

‘The character of the heroine of the tale, with whom the hero (the 
Cavalier) lived in a fiate of open adultery, is ably delineated ; a part 
of it we thall extraét as a fpecimen of the work, 

‘ Her conduct with the Cavalier too clearly evinced that her vir- 
tue was not proof again temptation: neither has it the common 
glofs of love to fanétion it; for the often declared that the never felt 
the leaft perfonal attachment whatever to him. If fu, the muft have 
been actuated by the retilefs {pirit of ambition, in yielding up her- 
telf to his hot defires.” 

If fs, fay we, ibe muft have been the bafett of proftitutes—a very 
beafl in human fhape. 

‘* O dire Ambition! what infernal power unchained thee from 
thy native depths of hell, to ftalk the earth, with thy accurfed train, 
Murder and Lufi—to wafte domeflic peace, and every heartfelt joy? 

“ Her acquaintance with the Cavalier took place when her years 
fhould have warned her to make her peace with Heaven, rather than 
aggravate its wrath by frefh offences; fur though the world may ac- 
quit her,” (aye, and her confeflor abfolve her, too) ‘* when the 
recall to their recollection the night in the Chapel of St. Clothair, 
yet the Almighty, whe can pierce the deepelt recefies of the human 
heart, will not; fur well he knows the foul motives which influenced 
her conduct. 

‘‘ When ftates and empires, in times far removed from the barba- 
rity of the prefent, came to the knowledge of thefe records ;—if, in- 
deed, they fhould not, like the hand which now traces them, be 
mouldered away;—-how will they flart when they hear of one which 
€ould permit fuch deeds! and whofe counfellors fhould confent to 
allow, from the taxes which were wrung fiom the poor peafants,” 
(who, fort dite, en paffant, jy fcarcely any taxes at all) ‘ the enor- 
mous annual fum of five thoufand marks to the female !—For what? 


“ Ob! ’tis thameful indeed '” 


They would fart, indeed ; and they would be apt to exclaim, that 
the Counfellor who would allow, if he had the power to prevent, one 
farthing only ef the public money to be devoted to pay the wages of 
infamy and fin, would betray his truft, and merit the fevereti punith- 
ineut.—-As to the character of Maria, we fhall only fay, and with 
the faying clofe our remarks, Qui capit, illa fecit, 
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EDUCATION. 





Fifher’s Grammar Improved ; or an Englifh Grammar, in which Fijher’s 
Plan is preferved, and the Work made more perfeét by various 
Amendments in Orthography and Projody. from Walker, Sheridan, and 
others ; and in Etymology and Syntax principally from Lowth. The 


Sourth Ridition much wuproved. By the Rev. J. Wilfon, Vicar of 


Biddulph, and Matier of the Free Grammar School in Congleton. 
Pp. 192, 12mo. 2s, Wilfon and Spence, York; and Cradock 
and Joy, London. 1808. 

THE antiquity of Fifher’s Grammar infures it refpect, while the 
fimplicity of the plan, efpecially when improved as it is by Mr. Wil- 
fon, renders it one of the moft ealy and moft complete introduétions 
to a grammatical knowledge of the Englifh language which we bave 
feen, We confirm, therefore, the affertion in the editon’s preface, 
that “this fourth edition will be found as complete an Englith gram- 
mar through all the fous parts (orthography, profody, etymology, 
and fynlax) as is now extant; adapted both in price and other re- 
fects to the ufe of (chools.” We noticed one provincialifm, however, 
uncorrected ; that is, burgh pronounced as bro’, Gottenburg is 
not now pronounced Gotlenbro’, although it may have been fo in the 
days of Fifher. In addition to the rules of grammar, which are very 
plain and intelligible to young minds, the Appendix contains much 
mifcellaneous information that will be found very ufeful to fchelars 
and matiers, For young perfons learning, or defigning to learn, Latin, 
this grammar is particularly convenient, 


A Concife Gazcttcer of the moft remarkable Places in the World, with 
brief Notices of the principal Aijiorical Events, and mojt celebrated 
Perjons connetted with them; to which are annexed References to 
Books of Hiftory, Voyages, Travels, Sc. intended to promote the Im- 
provement of Youth in Geography, Hilory, and Biography. By 
Thomas Bourn, Teacher of Writing and Geography, Hackney. 
Syo, 8s. Mawman. 1807 
IF the opinion of Dr. Duddridge be right, that “ the exceHence of 

any performance is to be efiimated by conic ering its defign, and 
the degree in which it is calculated to aulwer it,’ "and | we are not at all 
dilpo fed to queltion its accuracy, Mr. Bourn’s book is entitled to con- 
fiderable preite. for it certainly is well calculated to promote the 
laudable defien of its author, whole underftanding will not be lowered 
in the elimation of the reader by the modetiy which marks it. 

Arithmetic adapted to different Clafés of Learners, but more particular- 
ly to the Ule of large Schools, dn three Parts: arranged in anew 
Manner. and enlivened with numerous origmal Examples on wmteref- 
ing SubjeCis ; with an Appendia, containing five Claffes of recapitula- 
tory ieciie, By Robert Goodacre, Matter of a Semin lary in 
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Nottingham. Third Editwn. Pp. 274, 12mo. 3s. Cradock i 
and Joy. 

d Key to R. Goodacre’s Arithmetic, containing Anfwers to every Quef- ) 
tion in that Work 3 with the Solutions, nearly at ful Length, of more 
than one T howfand’ of the moft important Examples, Anterjperjed with 
explanatory Notes and Obfervations. By the Author of the Arith- 
metic. Secend Edition, enlarged. Pp. 335, 12mo. 5s. Cradock 
and Joy (fucceffors to Oftell). i 
WITH thefe two books any boy of moderate capacity may qualify 

himfelf to tranfaét nearly all the bufinefs which occurs in common 

trading concerns. The public, indeed, has duly appreciated their 

merit; and we only concur in: the general fentiment, by faying that 

much arithmetical information is here conveyed in a very compre- | 

henfive, agreeable, and perfpicuous manner, Mr. G. has very pro- | 

perly given the rationale of diflerent methods of obtaining the fame 

refults. This is too often negleéted in books of arithmetic, and hence } 

they are proverbially dry, monotonous, and uninterefting to youth, | 

Yet we fee that variety is not Jefs attainable in arithmetic than in 

other branches of knowledge. 
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Amufing Obfervations, fuppofed to be made by Children in early Life, 
t: which will enable them to learn to read and converfe with Propriety. 
By the Author of Short Stories, &e. Ovnamented with Twelve En- 

zravings on Copper-plate. 24mo. Pp. 82. Is 6d. Harris, 1808. 

THESE Obfervations on common-place occurrences incidental to 
ehildren are more likely to attraé their attention than the contents 
of thofe books which are in general ufe for the purpofe of teaching 
them to read. 










The Lily ; a Book for Children ; containing twenty-two Trifles in Verfe : 
adorned with Cuts. 24mo. Pp. 68. 1s. Harris. 1808. 
AN ufeful colle@ion of little flories, in better verfe, and with 
better plates, than are ufually to be found in fimilar publications. 










The Elephant’s Ball and Grand Féte Champétre, intended as a Compa- 
nion to thofe much admired Pieces, the Butterflies’ Ball, &c.  Iiluf- | 
trated with elegant Engravings. By W.B. 24mo. Pp.16. 1s. | 
Harris, 1807. 
THE poetry of this little book is above mediocrity, and the plates 

are neatly executed, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 













Len Minutes’ Advice on the due Management of our Income, on the 
Principles of Economy, and with a View to promote our temporal Eaje 
and Comfort. 24mo. Pp. 48. Hatchard. 1808. 
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THIS is a very ufeful little book, by the aid of which a man may 
learn how to apportion his expences fo as to bring them within his 
income, [t will be feen, by the accurate calculations hete entered in- 
to, that the father of afimily could live better on 300/ per annum, 
thirty years ago, than he can now on 8004, 


A Short Addre/s to the Mut Reverend and Honourable William. Lord 
Promate of all Ireland, recommendatory of fome Commutation or 
Modification of Tythes of that Country, with a few Kemarks on the 
prejint State of the Lrish Chursh, By the Rev. H. B. Dudley, Chan- 
cellor and Prebendary of Ferns, &e. Third Edition, Pp. 30. 
1s Gd. Cadell and Davies. 1808. 


THIS is not only one of the moft obvioufly well-written and well- 
timed, but apparently well-intentioned, pamphlets that have, for a 
lenvih of time, been offered to our view. Its abject is important, and 
the arguments on which it is conducted are luminous and energetic. 
Lt is, in no degree, made aquettion of party; but goes firmly, warm- 
ly, and clearly to an accomplifhment of its end, namely, ** a com- 
mutation or modification of the tythes of Ireland.” 

The ingenious author obferves, that ** When the civil and religious 
interefts of a’ whole people have a blended claim fo ftrong to the 
change of any fyftem, it becomes the duty of every one who has 
thought difpadionately on the fubje@, to offer his fentiments in aid 
ofa reform that aay give us fomething more of that kind of conduét- 
ing public worthip, which patiently teeking the degree of perfeétion 
alone attainable by man, and ordained only to be the flow refult of 
long experience and much meditation, puts the kappinels of none to 
hazard, while it betters the condition ofall.” 

ly page 20 he ftates the mode by which this great objeét of na- 
tional folicitude can practically be obtained, viz. by a commutation 
of tyth s for land. He ttates the manner in which this commutation 
fhould be colleéted ; and then proceeds to inform us, that although 
a commutation of tythes for land was moved in the Englith Houfe 
of Lords in the year 1780 or i781 by the Lord Chancellor Bathurft, 
and was reyeted, yet tt thould be recolleéed that the meature failed 
atthat ume, not from any objetiion to the principle, but only from 
the apparent impoflibihty of -eccting this defirable obje@ on account 
of the great number ana va u of cheeth livings, and alfo from the 
difficulty of procuring the quant ties of land req tifite in a country fe 
highly cultivated. and where landed property is fo auch fubdivided, 
asin England: but fortunaely this impediment will not be found 
in the way of the commutation now propofed FOR IRELAND. 

Upon the whole, although there may certainly be many who op- 
pole the arguments mace ure of by the writer of this pamphlet, it 
exhibits fo many proofs ot public fpiit, that without p:«luming to 
decide on the merits of a queftion which admits of muca to be faid 
on both fides, we cannot but recommend it to fair and difpefhon- 
aie perufal. 
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An Examination of the Caufes which led to the late Expedition againft 
Copenhagen. By an Obferver. Pp. 47. Svo. Hatchard. 1808. 


THIS is one of the moft concife, and at the fame time the moft 
complete, biftorical ftketches of the political condué of Buo- 
naparte and the Court of Denmark during the laft three years that 
has vet a; peared. The author is an accurate and impartial obferver 
of facts, which he arranges with confiderable point and perfpicuity. | 
From the minute but important fa@ts which he adduces, as well as 
from his taking more profound and general views of the fubject than 
fuch half-informed library-politicians as Rofcoe, we are convinced 
that ke has refided fome time in the North of Europe, and that the 
greater part of this pamphlet has been at leaft conceived, if not writ- 
ten, on the Continent. We thall prefent our readers with only one 
extract from this very able ‘“‘ Examination,” and obferve that, hence- 
forth, whoever reads and approves of Rofcoe’s ‘* Confiderations,” 
without attentively perufing this Obferver’s ‘‘ Causzs,” thould be 
fligmatized as a wilfully ignorant party-bigot. Speaking of the plans 
of the enemy, he remarks: 

‘* Commercial hoftility to the commerce of Great Britain will 
fometimes condefcend to relax itfelfin behalf of a minifler, or a mar- 
fhal ; but commercial hoftility and the mere exciufion of Great Britain 
from the ports of Denmark were the moft unimportant of all the 
views which directed Buonaparte towards Copenhagen. ‘The occupa- 
tion of that great naval flation, and every thing connected With it, 
prefented to his malignant and ambitious paffions a fairer profpead of 
fupreme gratification, opened to him a brighter view of the great end 
of all his labours, in the complete conqueft and fubjugation of Great 
Britain, than he could ever have hoped for in the moft fortunate period 
of his career, or than France could ever have imagined to herfelf in 
the higheft frenzy of her revolutionary hatred againft this country.— 
The poffeffion of the whole interior of the Baltic, the union of the 
Danith, Swedith, and Ruffian marines, (even admitting for an inftant 
that with Ruffia, as with Sweden, France might be obliged to have re- 
courfe to menace and to force) amounting to more than forty-five 
thips of the line, together with the galley-fleet of Sweden, and innu- 
merable gun-boats from Denmark and Ruflia—means. the moft ample 
in the mercantile thipping of the Baltic for the embarkation of an un- 
exampled military force—the pogeffion of the whole coadtt of Norway, 
indented with innumerable harbours, and oppoled to a coalt on which 
nature feems almoft to have denied to Great Britain the power of 
maritime defence, by not affurding a harbour for large fhips from 
Yarmouth to Leith. Never perhaps did war prefent to this country 
fo fearful a combination of dangers: never did the interpofition of a 
Divine Power feem fo neceflary in an inftance where the common pre- 
cautions of human forefight and defence hardly gave hopes of fafety. 
Two months of cold and timid deliberation on the part of England, of 
debate and irrefolution as to what was molt expedient to be done 
in this fearful critis, and all was lofi! —Two months of tardy and ina- 
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dequate preparation, treacherous to its obje& and fatal to its ac- 
. comphifhment, and nothing was left to her but her courage, her inter- 
nal energy, her means of defence on her own fhores. For, all pre- 
ventive foreign exertions, if indeed any foreign exertion could have 
been expected in her behalf, would have become ulvlefs or impra@i- 
cable. 
“‘ After the month of September, not ‘a flip, not a foldier, 
conld have been fent—in common prudence could have been 
fent—to the thores of the Baltic. No great and permanent ob- i 
ject would have then been attainable: yet the fleet of Rutiia might ) 
have been brought from Cronftadt to Copenhagen ata flill later period ; 
that of Sweden, her generous fovereign fubdued, rather than intimi- 
dated, might have been equipped at Carlicrona, and have joined be- 
fore the froft in the fame roads; and the enfuing {pring would have 
afeen arrayed in the Sound, along tle coaft of Norway, ut the Texel, 
at the Scheld, the vafteft combination, which even fear can conceive, 
of military and naval means, prepared in the perfect fecurity of the 
four winter months, and bending towards the comparatively defence- 
lefs fhores of Great Britain, with every concurrence of favourable 
circumftance, of wind and weather, that could render her means of 
defence yet more feeble. | 
“ Thanks to the over-ruling Providence that ftill watches over the j 
happinefs of this nation! Thanks to the guardian genius of thefe ifles, le 
that, rifing with elaftic force againft accumulared preffure, {iill in- ft 
fpires in his generous fons manly, daring, and energetic councils! 
The defigns of Buonaparte have been defeated by a meafure of antici- 
pation, happily conceived, and promptly executed ; and the events at 
Copenhagen furnifh another proof to thoufands, given in the courfe 
of the late and prefent war, that every plan of France to deprefs 
the naval power of Great Britain has only contributed to give it a 
loftier flight. The fyftem by which the former has been enabled to 
attain almoft univerfal empire upon the Continent, is well known to 
have been that of the divilfion of the Continental powers among them- F 
felves ; fo that each was an inactive fpeCtator of the fall of his neigh- é 
i bour, each was invaded feparately: and all are loft! Such too, . 
r happily for England, has been the condué& of Buonaparte in all his | 
naval operations againft Great Britain; and I cannot but regard it as 4 
‘ti a moft remarkable inftance of the truth of that great principle of the 
moral world, of crimes returning to plague the inventor, that the very 
fyftem of dividing in order to conquer, which has rendered him omni- { 
potent on the Continent, has, when directed againft England, transferr- 
ed, on the ocean, a counterpoifing omnipotence to his rival, Him- 
felf forcing upon Great Britain the policy which he onght to have 
left to her to difcover, and which he ought to have wifhed the never 
i it might difeover, of attacking feparately each hoftile marine, he has 
| made fuccellive experiments of bringing up, one after the other, the 
French, the Spanith, the Dutch navies, to deftroy that of England, 
and bas only affurded new fubjects of triumph to the Britith flag. 
The Danifh marine has been the victim of a new experiment; and 
thote of Ruflia and of Turkey will inevitably fhare the fame fate, 
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if thefe nations are forced by his menaces, or feduced by his arts, to 
array themfelves againftus. Itis Buonaparte who has ‘made Great 
Britain, fur her own fafe ty, for her own exifience, the fi pvereign of the 
ocean; anditis yeta fource of confolation for Ex irope, it fill fur- 
nifhes the only hope of ber deliverance, that the maritime and tbe 
military defpotifms which are likely to be eftablithed, however they 
may opprels her, are happily not wielded by the fame hand.’ 


Tie firt Siz Letters of Centinel (originally publijhed in “ The Weftern 
Star” ) 5 Conta ining an Expofition af the Principles of. the Trout Ta- 
ern Dinner Club ; of Mr. H Hunt, the Pvrefident ; and of Mr. 
Thee Lee, Vice Prejident: with occafional incidental Remarks. 
8vo Pp. 59. Is. Agg and Saunder, Briftol. 

THERE appears, by thefe Letters, to be a revolutionary Club 
eftablithed at Briftol, which has its regular *‘ Committee of Public 
Safety ;” and the obje&@ of which is, to render the journeymen ma- 
nufacturers, attifans, and workmen of every defcription, diffatisfied 
with their fituation and difaffeced to the government. To expofe 
the principles of thefe men, to point out their tendency, and to in- 
dicate their danger, is the avowed obje@ of the Letters before us, 
which are written with great fpirit, and (fome trifling errors except- 
ed) with confiderable ability. We truft that Certinel will not relax 
in his vigtlaace, nor fuffer his zeal to abate. 
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BOWLES’S SECOND LETTER TO WHITBREAD, &c.; AND 
THE MONTHLY, CRITICAL, AND EDINBURGH RE- 
VI-WERS. 


IN a former Number we reviewed the firft part of this able and 
uleful tract; referving the latter part for this department of our 
work, to which it peculiarly belongs, becaufe it contains obferva- 
tions on the religious fyftems promulgated by the Monthly, Critical, 
and Edinburgh Reviewers, in their notice of the author’s firft Letter 
to Mr. Whitbread. ** Thefe gentlemen,” fays Mr. Bowles, “ have, 
on this occafion, adhered to their ufual mode of citticif{m, if critic- 
ifm it can be called, whenever they honour me with their notice ; 
by cauiioully abftaining from quoting the paffages which they cen- 
fure, aud the citation of which would enable their readers to judge 
how far their cenfure is well founded.” We are really furpi died 
that a man of Mr. Bowles’s fenfe, who was bred to the bar, too, if 
we miltake not, fhould be fo unreafona! ble as to expect thefe whole- 
fale and retail traders in criticifm to furnith evidence for their own 
conviction, What! requeft fuch critical di€tators to aflign reafons 
for their cenfures!—defire them to produce chapter and verie in 
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fupport of their decifions! No, no; that would not anfwer their 
purpofe, and an author might as well afk them to give up their 
trade! Mr. Bowles may reft affured that they witl not liften to his 
call, but will go on in their old jog-trot way, afferting their privi- 
lege, aye, and defending it too by prefcription, to cut and flath au- 
thors and their works, at their pleafure, without deigning to aflign 
any thing more than their high prerogative for their conduét :—Ainf 
Soit il—Stet pro ratione Veluntas. For the information of the young 
gentlemen of the Critical Review, Mr. Mawman will get one of the 
younger boys at the neareft mecting-houfe fchool to tranflate thefe 
mandatory decrees of the critical court. 

Mr. Bowles had afferted, moft truly, in his firft Letter, that the 
exclufion of all the controverted doétrines of Chriftianity from Mr. 
Jofeph Lancafter’s precious fyftem of education was tantamount to 
the exclufion of Chriftianity itfelf; and we thould have thought that 
there exifted no man fo foolifh as to deny the truth of this propofi- 
tion; for as it is notorious that the doétrine of Chrift’s Divinity, of 
the immaculate Conception, of the Redemption, and Atonement, 
have been frequent fubjeéts of controverfy, the man who could affert 
that Chriftianity could fubfift without thefe, muft be prepared to 
maintain that they conftitute no effential part of the Chriftian faith. 
Now, though we have not met with any man fo rath as to reje& 
them all, we never yet met with one fo ridiculous as to deny that 
they were effentials of Chriftianity. Let not the Sucinian critics mif- 
take us. By Chriftianity we mean that fyftem of faith, thofe doc- 
trines, thofe ordinances, and thole precepts, which were delivered 
by ‘Chrift and his apoftles, including, of courfe, the account which 
‘Chrift gave of himfelf, and which his apoftles gave of him. All who 
do not believe in thefe, may be whatever elfe they may pleafe to call 
themfelves, but, moft certainly, are not Chriftians; and, therefore, 
it is that we contend that Quakers are not Chriftians. But it is time 
to let our readers fee this point difcuffed between Mr. Bowles and his 
critical affailants. 

“« After obferving, very juftly, that ‘ Mr. B. roundly afferts that 
to inftruét youth only in the uncontroverted principles of Chriftia- 
nity, would have the effec of bringing them up as unbelievers ;’ (an 
affertion which I take this opportunity of ‘ roundly’ repeating,) the 
Monthly Reviewers endeavour to reduce this pofition to an abfurdity 
in the following manner: ‘ Thus (fay they) if the rifing generation 
be inftruted in the belief of a God and a Providence, in the divine 
miffion of Chrift, in the truth of the Chriftian Scriptures, and in the 
deGrine of a future ftate in which the righteous will be rewarded and 
the wicked punifhed, the inculcation of thefe ‘* uncontroverted prin- 
ciples” would have the effe@ of producing infidelity, or be effentially 
immoral.’ 

‘“‘ It is here neceflary to notice a moft difingenuous perverfion of 
my reafoning, which is contained in the paflage juft cited; a perver- 
fion on which the Monthly Reviewers would not have dared to ven- 
ture, if, inftead of infinuating my meaning, they had quoted my words. 
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I have no where faid any thing to juftify the conftru@ion, that the 
inculcation of the uncontroverted principles of Chriflianity would have 
the effect of praducing infidelity ; my atgument is, that the inculcation 
of thofe principles only, is not fufficient to make youth Chniftians. I 
faid exprefsly that the dodtrines which are controverted ‘ relate to 
matters of fuch high importance, that if all belief, and confequently 
all inftru€tion, refpecting them, were excluded from a fyftem of 
faith, that fyftem could not, in any fenfe of the word, be denomi- 
nated Chriftianity.’ Whether the Reviewers mifunderftood, er wil- 
fully mifreprefented me, it is for them to explain; but if I rightly 
underftand them, they mean to contend, with Mr. Lancafter and in 
his vindication, that in order to make youth Chriftians, it is fuffici- 
ent to teach them the uncontroverted doctrines of our Religion. If 
this be not the meaning of the Reviewers, I call upon them to fay 
what is; and if it be, it involves a denial that any of the controvert- 
ed doctrines of the Chriftian faith are efintial. But it is undeniable, 
that the doétrines of the Trinity ; of the Divinity of Our Saviour* ; 
of the redemption of the world by His fufferings and death; and of 
the affifting and fanétifying influence of the Holy Spirit; are all con- 
troverted by fome of the profeffors of Chriftianity: confequently 
thefe doétrines, according to the reafoning of the Reviewers, are not 
effential. Nay, if the fyftem of religious infiruGion, which I have 
thought it my duty ftrenuoufly to attack, and which they have un- 
dertaken no lefs ftrenuoufly to defend, be really fufficient to inftru€ 
youth in the Chriftian Faith, then is Chriftianity a religion without 
Sacraments; without any atonement for fin, or any fatisfa€tion to 
Divine Juftice but what the finner himfelf can make ; in a word, with- 
out a Saviour—and without a hope of falvation, but fuch as is built 
upon an unauthorized, and, therefore, a prefumptuous expedation 
of gratuitous mercy. But if Chriftianity be fuch a religion, then, 
indeed, is the condition even of the beft Chriftians moft deplorable— 
then are their profpeéts gloomy beyond defcription, For there areno 
promifes in their Bibles, on which they can place any reliance for 
future happinefs, or which can authorize them to expe@ any thing, 
at the great day of retribution, but fri@ jujtice! fuch promifes de- 
ponies entirely on the truth of the dodtrines which are thus ex- 
cluded, 

* It is an awful fymptom of the times in which we live, that this 
cheerlefs, hopelefs, and unfcriptural religion, inftead of being meres 
iy profeffed by a few individuals, under the prote@tion of that uni- 
verfal toleration which is here enjoyed, is actually recommended, as 
a fyftem of education, by thofe who, in the charaéter of guardians 
of the tafte and literature of the country, defervedly command e@ 
confiderable portion of the public attention. Nor is it the Monthly 
Reviewers only who, in that character, have given occafion for this 





‘“* * Jt is evident that what the Reviewers term ‘ the Divine Mif- 
fion of Chrift’ (a term equally applicable to Mofes or any other pro- 
phet) is far from implying His Divinity.” 
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complaint. The Critical Reviewers have gone ftill further than theit 
literary coadjutors, and have made a public profeffion of the Soci- 
nian belief. In their review of my Letter, afier obfervirg that ‘a be- 
liefin the Divine Miffion of Jejus is one of the effentials of Chriftia- 
nity,’ they fay—* Though diferent feels may entertain different opi- 
nions refpecting the pe:fon of Jefus, though fome may deny his pre- 
exilience, or his miraculous conception, yet all egree in this: that 
he was divinely commifhioned to teach the will of God ; that he work- 
ed miracles to prove the divinity of bis miffion; and that he ratified 
the hope of a future | fe by bis refurrection from the dead. Surely 
here ts doctrine enough for the nutriment of faith. sad the encow: ages 
ment »f goodnefs. On fuch articles of beliefias we have mentioned, 
in which all fects concur, and which are as powerful im their praéti- 
cal eficeacy as they are in their ipeculative Importance, we may fafe- 
ly ered a folid : and ufeful fy fiem of re ‘ligious education, furted to ail 
the denominations of the Chrifian world,’ Again: * Such ts ile ba- 
fis on which the religious \ftem of Mr. Lancatier is ereé¢ted, and 
which is equally honourable to bis head and to bis heart. Alfo: 
* That fyftem would inculcate only thote tenets in which all feéts of 
Chriftians are agreed, anu which confeitute the only cffextial articles of 
that religion which Ides preached.’ In another place they reprefent 
Mr. Laneatier’s fyftem as ‘a molt falutary and eflicacious mean of 
diverting the attention of mankind from the forms, the funerfluities, 
and the exciefcerces, to the on/y effentials of true religion” Further, 
they oblerve—* ‘Phere are fome great and fundamental truths, fuch 
as we have enumeiated in a former part of this article, which are 
common to all fedls: thefe truths conflitute the on!u effentials of Chrif- 
tianity, and thele Mr. L. inculcates.’ 

“Sach are the fentiments maintained by the Critical Reviewers 
refpecting the efintiais of Chrittianity; fentiments the declaration of 
which amounts to nothing leis than an avowal of the Socinian belief. 
For, in the pafages above quoted, it is affeited, not only that the 
articles of that belief contain * doétrine enough for the nutriment 
of faith,’ but aio that ‘thele truths contain the only effentials of 
Chrifiiunity.” Confequently, accordmg to fuch a fyttem, the doc- 
trine of the Tiimry, of the Divinity of our Saviour, and of the Atone- 
ment, are not efential. Butot not efential, thefe doctrines cannot 
be true, for nothing can be more evident than that, if true, they 
muft be eflential: therefore the Reviewers do virtually deny the dec- 
trines of the Trinity, of the Divinity of Chrift, and of the Atonement.” 

If the meaifiers and members of the bt: ibiithed Church en@ourage 
the circulation ¢ f works cont: uning fuch te nom ents as thele Re VIEWS, 
one of which is, and ever has been, condu@ted by Diffenters of the 
moft inveterate Character, and the other by fome of that namerous 
fest to which no other denomination then that cf Nothingarians 
(men, who have no fixed principles whatever) can be given, they 
will contribute to the ruin of that eftablithment which they profels to 
venerate, and which they are bound to fupport. We have fufered 
thefe mighty directors of the public tafte to range at iarge, and with 
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out moleftation, for fome time; we knew that, though fmarting 
under tlie lath of the former conduétors of this work, nothing but 
intercf would induce them to foften their fentiments, and to mode- 
rate their language; and that the moment the expofure of them ceaf- 
ed, they would return to their old habits, like a dog to his vomit ; 
and again vent all their fpleen and venom againit the eftablifhed reli- 
gion of the country. Ina word, * give them rope enough, and 
they'll hang themfelves.” They have done all this; they bave burft 
forth into all their former virulence and malignity ; they have ariful- 
ly availed theinfeives of the religious indifference of the age; of that 
fpurious liberality which ftigmauzes a firm adherence to fixed prin- 
ciples of religivn as fuperfiitious bigotry ; to flatter the prevailing 
propenfities of the times; and infidioufly to undermine where they 
dare not, juft yet, openly attack, But they fhall not indulge in their 
Jicentious ribaldry without rettraint ; they thall not remain unexpofed, 
nor unconfuted: they thall be held up to the public in their true 
light, that, if the publ.c choofe to encourage them, they thall do it, 
at leaft, with their eves open, and their underfianding warned. 

Mr. Bowles purfues his expofure of thefe unprincipled critics un- 
til he has completely laid them open to public indignation. He has 
challenged them to defend themfeives from the ferious charges which 
he has preferred againft them, and has dared them to fupport their 
own attacks upon him, We could have told him, beforehand, that 
his challenge would not be accepted, becaufe it is more eafy to affert 
than to prove: any blockhead may dogmatize, but it requires fome 
fenfe to reafon. Now, mark, gentle reader! with what profundity 
of wifdom, with what critical acumen, the young gentlemen of the 
Critieal Review retort upon Mr. Bowles; and, that we may not mif- 
reprefent them, we will lay the whole of their review of this fecond 
Letter to Mr. Whitbread before you. 

‘“* Ecce iterum Crifpinus! Lo again appeareth, -dreffed in white 
paper, plentifully daubed over from head to foot with printer’s ink, 
the redoubted John Bowles, author of no lefs than 30 pamphlets, 
which any of our readers who withes for a treat of profound dulnefs, 
unenlightened by a fingle ray of intellectual light, may purchafe at 
his grocer’s for 5 farthings a pound,” 

And this is called critici/m! ‘This is the mode of guiding the pub- 
lic judgment, and of direéting the public tafe! If the public will 
futier their judgment to be fo guided, and their tafte to be fo dire&- 
ed, beit fo: Qu sult decipi, decipiatur.—But we thall, at leaft, per- 
form our duty, by holding up fuch defpicable feribblers to the fcorn 
and contempt of all rational men, 

Another part of Mr, B.’s obfervations applies to the remarks of 
the Monthly Reviewers on Catholic emancipation, in which they lay 
themfelves more open than fuch wary veterans in critical Controverfy 
are wont todo. Mr. B. fuccefsfully turns their own weapons againtt 
them ; but for the refult of this tkirmith we muft refer our readers to 
the traé itfelf. The author’s comments on the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
which refer to the fame fubjeét, we fhall extract. 
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“‘ Thefe Reviewers, in difcuffing this momentous queftion, can- 
didly avow their purpofe to ‘ drop all confideration of juitice, and 
examine the cafe on principles of expediency alone.’ Thofe princi- 
ples feem to be comprized in the following fiatement: At the prefent 
alarming crifis, when the evil we apprehend is that tremendous one 
of being * conquered by France,’ Ireland is ‘ the point of danger and 
attack,’ and ‘ the infecurity of Ireland is mainly owing to the difeon- 
tent of” (what is called) ‘ the Catholte population,’ tn which difcon- 
tent ‘all the late rebellions originated,’ and by which they were 
‘ chiefly fomented :’ that as ‘ many of the Catholics’ (always Catho- 
lics) ‘ are difpofed to rebel againfi England, there feems little reafon 
to doubt that they would join a French army againf her,’ and that 
‘ the repeal of the remaining difabilities of the Catholic body would 
unquefiionably regain the affections, and fecure the loyalty of that 
great body.’ But of this unqueftionable refult, there is unqueftion- 
ably much reafon to doubt, for it is afterwards admitted, that ‘ the 
injuries and affronts which the Catholic body have fuftained for a 
century, have, no doubt, generated, in many minds, an irritation 
that will not be immediately extinguifhed,’ and that ‘ turbulent fpirits’ 
would ‘ probably keep the irritation alive.’ From all which it is in- 
ferred, that the difabilities complained of ought to be removed, and 
the claim of what is termed ‘ Catholic emancipation’ inftantly eom- 
plied with. Q.E. D. 

** The Edinburgh Reviewers undertake afterwards to examine the 
objections which have been urged againft a compliance with the claims 
of the Romanifts, in order to enable their readers to judge whether 
fuch compliance would be attended with any difadvantages, ca- 
pable of countergalancing the advantages which they bad ftated to 
be the certain refult of that meafure. But, ftrange as it may ap- 
pear, though they have ‘ taken fome pains to procure’ all the publi- 
cations on this fubject which have iffued from the prefs, the only ob- 
jeGtion to ‘ the Catholic emancipation,’ which is ferioufly noticed by 
them, is, that * it would import a violation of the King’s coronation 
oath.’ But could they be ignorant that other objections, ftill more 
weighty even than this, had been urged againft the meafure in quef- 
tion? Did none of the pamphlets lying on their table ftate that the 
principal ground of objection to the claims of the Romanifts is, that a 
compliance with them would endanger the eftablithed Church, and 
the Proteftant afcendancy ? Could they be uninformed that this ob- 
jetion furnithed the true principle of the coronation oath, by which 
every Britifh Monarch promifes to maintain, to the utmott of his 
power, the religion by law eftablifhed ; and that this oath is, in faa, 
but auyiliary to that principle, and intended for the fole purpofe of 
preferving it facred and inviolate fur ever? But it thould not excite 
furprife, that the advocates for the claims of the Romanifts are un- 
willing to confider thofe claims, as they affect the fafety of the efla- 
blithed Church. They fee] that this view of the fubjeét difplays an 
jnfurmountable objection to their demand of * Catholic emancipa- 
tion.’ Until, however, they will confent to difcufs the queftiun on 
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this ground, they will fail to prove not merely the jufiice (a confider- 
ation which they ftudioufly keep out of fight), but, in the enlarged 
and rational fenfe of the term, the expediency of the conceflions 
which they call upon us to make. 

“‘ In meeting, however, ‘ the leading obje@ion,’ the Reviewers con- 
tend, firft, that the oath does not bind the King in bis legiflative ca- 
pacity, but only in the exercife of his prerogative—that it was not 
intended ‘ to tie his hands from confenting to fuch new laws as his 
Parliament thould choofe io propofe to him.’ But, by the terms of 
the oath, he engages, to the utmoft of his power (words which the Re- 
viewers omit to notice), to maintain the Proteftant reformed reli- 
gion, efablifhed by law.—I will here afk the Reviewers this fingle 
queftion: would he, to ¢he utmoft of Ais power, maintain that reli- 
gion, if he thould, in his legiflative capacity, confent to laws which, 
in his opinion, would endanger it? Unlefs they can anfwer this quef- 
tion in the affirmative, what becomes of their argument ? 

‘‘ But, in the fecond place, they fay, ‘ this is a promiffory oath, 
impofed by Parliament upon the Sovereign.’ ‘If the Parliament of 
Great Britain, therefore, propofe any law to the King which might 
appear to contradiét the tenor of this promiffory engagement, it is 
plain that, by that very propofition, they releafe him from the en- 
gagement.’—That is to fay, thould the Honfes of Lords and Commons, 
unmindful of the facred engagements which the King has entered in- 
to by his coronation oath, pafs a bill altogether fubverfive of thofe 
engagements, his Majefty is thereby at once fet free from that fun- 
damental compaét with his people, which is the very bond of their 
allegiance, and the condition on which he holds his crown. Such 
extreme facility, or rather fuch levity, in difpenfing with the obli- 
gation of an oath, may poffibly fuit the caufe which it is intended to 
ferve; but if ever a Britith King fhould be difpofed to catch at fuch 
flimfy pretexts to abfolve him from that obligation, with what in- 
creafed reverence and regret would pofterity look back upon that 
truly confcientious Monarch who now fways the Britifh Sceptre! 
But the argument here reforted to by the Reviewers, befides its mo- 
ral profligacy, is, in every fenfe of the word, vicious. The corona- 
tion oath is net impofed by Parliament upon the Sovereign. Parlia- 
ment, confidered as diftinét from the Sovereign, cannot impofe upon 
him either an oath or any other meafure. Its bills have no force till 
they receive the Royal fan@ion. As, therefore, the oath could not, 
in tlhe firft infiance, be impofed without the King’s fanétion, neither 
can it be releafed without his confent. But it is plain, that in con- 
fenting to any law, contrary to ‘ the tenor of this promiffory-engage+ 
ment, he would himfelf break that engagement, and violate the oath 
by which he is bound. 

** Tt thould not efcape obfervation, that this fecond argument of 
the Reviewers refutes the preceding one, by proving that the corona- 
tion oath Aas a reference to the legiflative condu& of the King. In- 
deed, this part of the oath was evidently intended principally to ope- 
rate by reftraining the King from confenting to any laws which might 
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be franght with danger to the eftabluthed religion. This was the verv 

cafe agaof which it was chiefly intended to provide. By the fir ft 
claufe of the coronation oath, the King is bound to govern according 
tolaw. In order, therefore. to give any dittina effeét to the claufe for 
the maintenance of the Church, and efpecially to render it available to 
the prefervation of that eGablifhment, according to the language of 
the Ad uniting the Kingdoms and Churches of England and Ireland, 
‘ for ever,’ it mult be taken to bind the King to the utmott poffible 
vigilance and firmnefs, in his legiflative charaéter; lett he thould 
ever be induced, either by bis Parliament, or his Minefers, to con- 
fent to any law which might weaken the fecurity of the eftablithment, 

which he has fworn to maintain. The Reviewers, in a fubfequent 


‘place, endeavour to confound the diftinct parts of the coronation 


oath, by affuming that the King’s obligation refpecting the Church 
will be fatisfied by his adhering, either to whatever laws * may be 
fucceffively ena@led by the Legiflature,’ or to thofe which were ‘ ac- 
tually in force’ in the reign of William and Mary, when the oath 
was framed, and when the Romanifts ‘ fatin Parliament, &c.’; and 
by bringing the queftion to this dilemma, they think they have ob- 
tained a fignal triumph. But that triumph will be of fhort duration, 
if the coronation oath be confidered, according to jts obvious 
and onty rational import,—as an engagement by the King, in the 
whole of his chara@ter, legiflative and executive, to maintain, to the 
utmoft of his power, the eflablifhed religion; and for that purpofe, 
efpecially in his legiflative and higheft charater, to confent to no 
law, and confequently to no repeal, which in his opinion would be 
inconfiflent with that engagement. And when be takes the oath he 
muft be confidered as fpecifically engaging to preferve the laws which 
are then in ferce, and which cannot be abrogated without diminifh- 
ing the fecurity of the Church, It is well known that bis Majefiy 
thus confiders the laws which it is now propofed to repeal, in favour 
of the Romans. Strange that any of his fubjeéts thould fo perfe- 
veringly importune him to accede to a meafure which his confcience 
forbids! a meafure too, which, Independently of the honourable 
fcruples it excites in the breaft of the Sovereign, is obvioufly incom- 
patible with the fafcty of the Church, unlels, indeed, it would be 
attended with no danger to an ecclefiiltical efiablifament to admit 
feparatifis of every defcription, equaliy with its members, to a par- 
ticipation of office and power, So abfurd a propolition, not one of 
the advocates for this meafure is Quixotic enough to maintain. But 
until it can be fuccefsfully maintained, it will be a hopelefs tatk to 
endeavour to recencile the repeal of the laws in quettion with the 
obligation of the coronation oath.” 

We fhould fuppofe that thefe arguments would filence the flippant 
criticsof the North, as they belong to a country in which the ufeful 
virtue of prudence is very predominant. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Bowles goes deeper into the quefiion of expediency, in reply to the 
Monthly Reviewers, than we can find room to go after bim. = We 
Mall clofe this article, with calling the attention of our readers to the 
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union of difenting critics in favouring the claims of the Romanilis. 
It is almott fuperfluous to obferve, that Diffenters, of every deferip- 
tion, diffe: much more widely from the Romanifis, than the mem- 
bers of the Efiabliihed Church do; but this diflerence does not pre- 
vent them from co-operating in any mealure which has a tendency to 
defirvy the Ettablifhment. 


A REPLY TO THE CIIARGE OF IRRELIGION AGAINST 
THE LATE PROFESSOR BARRON, OF ST. ANDREWS, 
As contained tn the Eclectic Review for February I, 1808. 

NO man who bas not flifled the bett feelings of his neture can 
read the fiatement which follows with indifference. A perfon who 
can ** behe the fecrets of the grave,” and who ftands at the fame 
time before the public as an avowed guardian of the Chriftian faith, 
ought to be painted in his true colours, and thould be held up as a 
montter who wars againit all thai man can hold dear. Let the indi- 
vidual to whom thefe remarks particularly apply think ferroufly upon 
his conduct, and let an expheit and public avowal of his delinquency 
be the only atonement which can be accepted for the mfult which he 
has offered to-religion, and for the injury which he bas done to the 
memory of a virtuous and upright character. 

To bring the fubjeét fairly before the public, I beg leave to qnote 
the re pafiages from the Review in quefiton, ‘ Thefe Le&- 
ures” (i.e. the Lectures of Mr. Barron) * abound with prisuand 
and judicious views of lite; they befpeak in every page the man who 
has read books, and marked the mtercourfe of the world with a phi- 
lofophiceye. Jt might have heen happy for his pupils, if he bad im- 
bibed or ivfufed a fmall portion of Chriftianity with his literary 
principles. What could be more naturally expected from fuch ad- 
vice as the following than that fome of his hearers would be fecular 
and mercenary parions, and others infidels and fcoflers at religion ?” 
—Tbe advice alluded to is as follows, 

“ Though the picture I have drawn of the clerical line of life may 
be deemed, perhaps, gloomy and unpromifing, J would not with it to 
infer any difcouragement from entering the Church. © Many of the 
inconveniencies I have mentioned m: ay be avoided or remedied. The 
provilion, though not ampie, is fure and independent; the charace 
ter, properiy fupported, 1s always re!pectable ; and the great le:fure 
it affords, if converted to purpofes « of ite rature, may be rendered 
fubfervient both to fame and fortune.”—Vol. 3, pp. 552, 553; Rev. 
vol. iv, p. 152. 

The reviewer aflerwatds proceeds The view of human know- 
ledge, which terminates the courte, is a vague but comprehentive 
outhne. ‘Tove author carefully excludes Revelation from the fum- 
mary, and refers whatever he admits that we know concerning our 
Maker and our duty to natural religion and morality. He fpeaks of 
the fcriptural fiatements reipecting the Creator and the Saviour of 
the World, as ‘ thofe fentiments which we have always been taught to 
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confider as their own,’ p. 295. ‘ Of the world of fpirits,’ he af- 
fures us, ‘we know nothing, except what we learn from the expe- 
rience of the operations of our own minds, and from the general ana- 
logy which we are apt to infer fubfifts among fpirits of all orders,’ p. 
568. The excellence of the author's moral creed will be appreciated 
from the following definition, in connexion with his frequent intima- 
tions of efteem for the fubject of it: ‘ Henour includes an unaltera- 
ble regard to truth in words, humanity and generofity in aétions, can- 
dour and forgivene/s in thoughts, and refentment of infult or affront.” 
We fhall not notice any more of the fymptoms of averfion frum fe- 
rious and fincere religion which Mr, Barron occafionally betrays ; we 
could not invoke upon him more certainly the contempt of every in- 
telligent reader, than by quoting his remark on James Hervey, whofe 
ftyle he juftly cenfures: t¢ would be uncharitable to fu/pe& his ptety ! !” 
—Rev. p. 153, 154. 

Taking the circumftances as here exhibited, I challenge the writer 
of that article to make good his charges; and I am prepared to de- 
fend the foundnefs of Mr. Barron’s moral and religious principles 
upon the very grounds which have been urged as proofs of his guilt. 
It is unneceffary for me, at prefent, to have recourfe to fuch a pro- 
ceeding. ‘The man who could commit the crimes which I am now to 
unfold, would pay but little attention to the voice of reafon; but he 
muft be compelled to yield to the immutable decifions of truth and 
juttice. 

The reviewer, as we have feen, affirms that ‘‘the author carefully ex- 
cludes Revelation” from his view of human knowledge, &c. It is falfe. 
In that fummary Mr. B. divides hiftory into ‘ facred, civil, and na- 
tural.’’ ‘* Sacred hiftory,” it is there faid, ‘* comprehends the nar- 
rative parts of revelation, and the hiftery of the Church, commonly 
called Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. It contains the hiftory of the Jews, 
both political and ecclefiaflical ; the hiftory of the propagation and 
progrefs of Chriftianity, as far as they were carried on by Jefus Chrift 
and his immediate fucceffors the apoftles; and the hiftory of the 
Chriftian Churches fron the zra of the apottles to the prefent time.” 
—Vol. ii, p. 553. 

The critic next maintains that Mr. B. “ fpeaks of the fcriptural 
ftatements refpecting the Creator and the Saviour of the World, as 
‘thofe fentiments which we have always been taught to confider as 
their own.’” That the reader may judge of this “perfon’ s talents for - 
the more artful fpecies of mifreprefentation, I fubjoin part of the pa- 
ragraph from which this mutilated extraét is taken. ‘* When Milton 
introduces God Almighty and Jefus Chrift, he generally proceeds 
with all the decency and referve that are obvioufly dilated by the 
exceedingly delicate nature of the ground on which he treads. He 
feldom prefumes to fpeak of them in terms, or to make them utter 
fentiments which are not fuggefied direétly by the ftyle or the doe- 
trines of fcripture; and while he affumes no greater liberty, he can- 
not be fuppofed to incur much cenfure, though his compofition is not 
of the moft grave and religious kind. The greateft beings in the uni- 
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verfe are exhibited with ebundance of dignity and propriety, becaufe 
they appear to maintain and deliver thofe fentiments which we have 
always been taught to confider as their own. Boutin the third book 
Milton attempts a bolder tone: he ventures to reprefent the Almighty 
as efpoufing the tenets of a particular denomination of Chriftians; as 
handling ail the fubtleties and dogmas of the moft abftract and-fcho- 
laftic theology, &c.” Vol. ii, p.297.—I would willingly have pre- 
fented the whole paflage, as affording a moft incontrovertible proof of 
the author’s ardent and refpedful attachment to the glory and majetty 
of Ged. Let the perfon who has been bold enough to put another 
conftruGion upon it perufe it carefully, and repent of the unworthi- 
nefs of his conduét. 

The next objeGtionable fentence is, “ Of the world of fpirits we 
know nothing, except what we learn from the experience of the ope- 
rations of our own minds, and from the general analogy which we 
are apt to infer fubfifts among fpirits of all orders,” p. 568. This 
imperfe@ ftatement of Mr. B.’s opinion is taken from the ‘* view of 
human knowledge.” It forms the commencement of a fhort difcuffion 
_ which is meant to delineate the limits of the fcience of natural reli- 
gion, and part of that of metaphyfics: from fuch an invettigation the 
doétrines of revealed religion were neceffarily excluded. But even if 
this were not the cafe, the facts ftated by Mr. B. are not to be over- 
thrown, and are perfectly confiftent with all that we know either 
from nature or revelation. Vide Lectures, pp. 568, 569. 

Mr. B.’s definition vf Aonour is next held up as a proof of the lax- 
ity of his moral principles. That definition was introduced as an il- 
luftration of one of the rules of logic, as is teftified by the following 
extrac. ‘* Enunciation, commonly called divifion by logicians, is 
a recapitulation ef the fubordinate ideas of which a complex idea 
confifis, and forms a very fatisfactory method of explaining or afcer- 
taining that complex idea. For example, the term gratitude in- 
cludes the following fubordinate ideas: a confcioufnets of favour 
received, a difpofition to acknewledge it on every proper occafion, and 
a refolution to feize the firft opportunity of returning a fimilar favour 
to the benefactor. Honour, in like manner, includes an unalterable 
regard to truth in words, humanity and generofity in actions, can- 
dour and forgivenefs in thoughts, and refentment of infult or affront.”’ 
—Vol. ii, p. 400. 

On thefe definitions I with confidence reft the excellence of Mr, 
B.’s moral creed, though they clearly were not intended by him for 
that purpofe. I have already proved that the reviewer has forfeited 
all claims to honour, as that quality is exprefled in the firft part of 
the definition; and I hefitate not to maintain, that no true Chriftian 
will venture to withhold his affent from the doétrines which are therein 
{pecitied, 

In next proceeding to vindicate Mr. B. for the fentiment which be 
exjreffes concerning Hervey, I em not afraid of drawing down upon 
myleif the ‘“* contempt” of one fingle upright or “ intelligent” man. 
Tue fentiment originated entirely from confidering Mr. H.’s ftyle; 
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and I tell this critic boldly, that, had we no other teft of the piety of 
that divine but what his ftyle affords, he could have no great claim 
to fiand high as a pure and enlightened fupporter of the Chriftian 
faith. 

Though I have already faid more than fufficient to repel the ca- 
Jumnies which this Review contains, and to overwhelm the author of 
it with fhame and difgrace, yet L had almott omitted to take notice of 
that paflage which, in his eltimation, was calculated to corrupt the 
minds of Mr. B.'s hearcrs, and to render fome of them ** fecular and 
mercenary parfons, and others vat els and fcoffeis at religion,” It 
is not my annette to defend Mr. B.'s pupils from fuch afperfions : 
but I defire this man to perufe at! atioay the do¢trines which are 
contained in the firft part of tie lecture whence this * advice” is fe- 
le€ted, There he will find fomething that will lead bim to more cor- 
rect views of the author's principles; principles which he mutt be 
afhamed to avow, but which he was afraid openly to attack. 

VERAX. 


es 
ed 


RK. AIKIN’S ATHEN /EUM. 

TRAE following extract from a periodical publication to which the 
well-known name of Dr. Atkin is prefixed will receive the bei com- 
ments from the Aearts of every loval fubject in the Britth dominions. 
ihe common place declamations againft war have been ufed, but toe 
often, for the purpofe of exciting ditatte -étion—-they have, too often, 


fucceeded in the attainment of their object; but the trick bas, at 
length, become fo ftale, as to lofe its effeét; and it was little to be 
expected that one who paff/és, at leatt, for aman of feience fhould 
have recourfe to it.. That war,in the abttraét, is an evil, no man in 
his fenfes ever pretended todeny, But the pfefent tlate of the Con- 
tinental powers aflords but too convincing a proof that peace (though, 
in the abilract, a d/efing) may be a much greater evil. Every parti- 
cular war ought to be either attacked or «fended on its ewn de- 
merits or merits. If proved to be unjuft, Ict the fentence of con- 
demnation be pafied upon it; but if jutt and neceflary, truth as well 
as duty commands us to defend and to fupportit. The applica- 
tion of the reflections (which have called forth thefe temarks) to the 
Sovereign of this country, we mutt ftigmat.ze as mow talfe, calumnious, 
and infamous, If Do@or Aikin meant not fo to apply them, be 
fhould bave marked the exception, and too difiinélly to admit of 
mifiake; if he did mean (as his language certainly imports) to exteug 
their application to our own gracious Mouarch, no terms of cenfure, 
which this or any other language can furniia, would be too harth to 
ay ply to Arts conduc Never lived there, a monarch nor aman, no 
not one of the canting tribe of philofophiftecal philanthropitis, who 
fubmitted his actions to the teft of his confcience more rigidiy than 
George the Third; neve: did be engage in a war which he did net 
moft confcrentioully feel and beliote: to be jutt. He, therefore, his 
Do guilt to atone fur, no penitence to encourage, on that grouad. 
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But the man who dares thus boldly, and thus fa//e/y (for it is the 
Saljehood and not the buldrejs which we centure), arraign his So- 
vereign at the bar o fithe pubic, ought to feel the guilt and to fuffer 
th . punithment of a fal/e wilness. 

‘ Indeed, there ts fcarcely an inftance of a fovereign’s confcience 
reftraining him from the moft mifchievous of all royal gratifica- 
tions----that of war. The Fights of his crown, the honour of his 
country, the obligations of treaties, and the plea of felf-defence 
(which can never be wanting while there exills a more powe erful 
neighbour), furnifh never-faiiing arguments to quiet bis mind under 
‘any mifgiving. He perpetually “talks of peace, indeed, in his public 
declarations, and pathetically laments the wafie of human blood, 
and the neceflity of laying additional burdens upon bis people; bur, 
in the mean time, he purfues bis plans in perfect apathy, undif- 
turbed by any remouft:auces from bis courtly clerg,s, who, though 
the minifters of a Gotpel of Peace, have very rarely been Lnown 
to have brought home to a Royal Penitent the guilt of engaging in 
wars of dubious jutiice, or necetlity.”—Atheneum, December 1807, 
page 500. 
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IN compliance with the with of many of our correfpondents, we 
have refolved to depart from the ettablithed rule of our immediate 
predeceffor, and to recur to the plan originally adopted on the efta- 
blithment of this work, by delivering our fee unbiafled fentiments 
on the political occurrences of the times, every month, or, at leaft, 
much oftener than every four months. Indeed, the conduét now 
fyfiematically purfued by the oppofition, renders it a matter of in- 
difpenfable duty to every public writer, who has the good of his 
country at heart, to expofe that conduct in its proper colours, and 
to hold it up to the indignation of his fellow fubjects, without delay, 
as without referve. The annals of Parliament, though fufficiently 
difgraced by the intrigues of party, and the intemperance of bigot- 
ted partizans, exhibit no inftance of acondud fo bafe in its motives, 
and fo mifchievous in its confequences, as that of the oppofition 
during the prefent feflion, Thefe f:Cious babblers have fcarcely 
condelcended to colour it over with the varnith of patriotifm ; they 
have almeft avowed their object (which, indeed, no art, however 
confummate, could effectually concea!), and have not been alhamed 
to acknowledge their refolution to throw every poffible impediment in 
the way of his Majefty’s miniflérs, in the hope, no deubt, of ren- 
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dering it phyfically impoffible for them to tranfaé the bufinefs of the 
nation, and of fo reducing them to the fame ftate of nullity, which 
they themfelves, from their eagernefs to provide for their own per- 
fonal interefts, from the impracticability of amalgamating, in the 
miniflerial erucible, heterogeneous particles, fo as to produce one 
confiftent and effective whole, and from the total abfence (with fome 
few exceptions) of every quality effential to the formation of ftatef- 
men, exhibited during their fhort but difgraceful reign. 

Their rage for papers continues to prevail, with as much violence 
as on its firft appearance; and really, if the dog-days were ap- 
proaching, we fhould tremble for’ its cunfequences, and fliould cer- 
tainly recommend to the ferious attention of the legiflature the erec- 
tion of a political bedlam, for the reception of difcarded placemen, 
and difappointed ftatefmen, infected with this cruel difeafe. But as, 
in the moral world, goud is often produced out of evil, fo has it 
JSometunes been found in the political world, The papers which have - 
been furnifhed (to the great joy of the printer and flatiouer—we mean 
no reflection on Lord Temple, nor have the fmalleft with to excite un- 
pleafant recollections in his noble mind), in confequence of the mille 
ef une nuits which thefe no@urnal patriots have devoted to their conh- 
deration, have fupplied very different information from that which 
the public was taught to expe from them, So much, indeed, has 
this been the cafe, that there is nothing unnatural in the fuppofition, 
that many of them were only moved for in the hope and expecta- 
tion that they would be refufed, when the party would have another 
pretext for declaiming againft minifters, and would, moreover, have 
been able to render the contents of the unproduced papers conveni- 
ently fubfervient to their own arguments, One paper, in particular, 
has aftonithed us beyond meafure, for it has fupplied us with a very 
unexpected opportuniiy of fpeaking, in terms of fincere and unqua- 
lified praife, of Lord Grey !—Yes, our opinion of his Lordhhip’s 
note to Mr. Rit, the late charge d'affaires of the Danith government, 
perfe@ly coincides with that of Mr. Canning’s, though we fhould de- 
fpair of expreffing it with equal eloquence and ftrength. That note 
deferves to be recorded in the archives of the nation, as containing 
a moft juft and comprelenfive view of one of the greateft political 
queftions which can be difcuffed between independent flates, Nor 
are we dilpofed to detract from the value ef our praifes by expreffing 
a with that the fpeeches of his Lordfhip’s prefent affociates may be 
equally preferved, in order to exhibit a perfe@ contraft to the nete 
itfelf. A more complete juftification, however (did it flandin need 
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of fuch), than the note affords, for the conduct of the prefent minif- 
ters, in their feizure of the Danifh fleet, it is not iu the power of hu- 
man ingenuity, nor of human wifdom, to afford. His Lordfhip lays 
down the very principle on which thofe minifievs have acted, draws 
from it the very conclufions which they have drawn fromit, and ap- 
plies itin the very way in which they have applied it. Unlels, there- 
fore, he had departed from his own principles, unlefs he had public- 
ly beliéd his own fentiments, and unlefs he had violated all confitt- 
ency, both of profe‘ion and of pratice, he muft have purfued the 
very fame line of condu& which the prefent cabinet have purfued. 
But this, ftrange to fay, is not a mere matter of inference, for, not- 
withfianding ihevirulent attacks on the government for their treatment 
of Deninark, the munifiers are in poffeflion of certain proofs that 
their predeceflors had refolved to have recourfe to the fame rigorous 
and decifive proceeding, Let the public, then, judge of the pria- 
ciple and integrity of fuch an oppofition ! 

Can there, at this moment, exift a doubt as to the intentions of 
the Danifh government, previous tu the expedition to Copenhagen ?— 
We before mentioned the circumftance of a rupture being long fince 
expected at the Ifle of France between Denmark and Great Britain, 
as a ftrong prefumptive proof that the alliance between the Crown 
Prince and Buonaparte, if not actually concluded, was far advanced 
in its progrefs. It may now not be amifs to recall to the minds of 
thole tteady declaimers, who think fo highly of the patriotic virtues 
of this young man, and of his inclination and ability to refit every 
attempt to diflurb his neutrality, or to invade fis independence, his 
paffive conduét during the laft war, when the French violated the 
Danith territory, and when the magnanimous Crown Prince himfelf, 
ina manner more daffardly, violated the unprotected territory of 
Hamburgh !—But let the Prince be judged by his prefent condu¢t, 
Has he not entered into all the views of Buonaparie, and become 
ore of his moft fupple tools? And is there a man, endued with com- 
mon fenfe, who can for a moment believe that our feizure of the 
Danith fleet has occalioned all this, and has induced him, in order 
to avoid pretended danger from Great Britain, to incur real danger, 
by throwing himfelf into the arms of France, and opening the heart 


ai 
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infamy of his conduét, and to the cowardice of bis min 


of his dominions to a French army? If any thing could add to the 
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be his wanton, unjuft, unprovoked, and felf defiruive attack upon 
Sweden. Not only the leffons of hiftory, but the infiraction which 
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the almoft daily events of the paffing times fo abundantly fupplies, are 
totally loft on this fenfelefs being. Did not -Pruffia connive at the 
humiliation of Auftria, in order to pleafe the ruthlefs tyrant of the 
civilized world ? Nay, did the not, for years, favour his views, and 
promote his fuccefs ?—and what has been the confequence of ber 
degrading conduct i—the erafure of her name from the lift of independ- 
ent flatcs. And can Denmark expect, by aflifting the Corfican ufurp- 
er, to defiroy the neighbouring monarchy of Sweden, either to en- 
fure ber own fafety, or to deprecate his wrath? Is the Crown Prince 
fo credulous a dupe as to entertain a fuppofition fo monftrous ?— 
No; he may be aflured, that as foon as the end for which he is em- 
ployed thall be accamplifhed, an eafy pretext for quarrel will be 
found, the troops of France will retain peflefion of Zealand, and 
his Royal Highnefs will be left the barren monarch of fome 
paltry ifle, without confequence and without credit ; unlefs, in- 
deed, it may better fuit the views of his imperial matier to decorate 
him, for a while, with that diadem, of which he is now aiding bim 
to rob its lawful poffeflor. 

So completely is every thing Danifi at the difpofal of France, that 
it is now a matter of regret to us that cur army did aot keep potief- 
fion of Zealand.. We fhould have been abundantly jutiified in doing 
fo; though, from the clamour which has been raifed at home at the 
expedition to Copenhagen, minifiers perhaps have acted prudently, 
in proceeding no further than they did. If they had not poffefled 
theinfelves of the Danifh navy, the united fleets of the allied powers 
in the north would, at this moment, have been employcd, either in 
trinmphantly feouring the Baltic, or in carrying a French army to 
the thores of Ireland. And yet Loxrp SipmMovuru can (till taik of 
the unoffending Dans /—We are fick, and fo are-the nation, of thie 
whining cant, which converts the fenate into a political tabernacle, 
where the ftarched puritans preach a kind of fuicidal morality, which 
they labour (in vain, thank Heaven!) to infil into the minds of the 
people, to the annihilation of the Britifh fpirit, and to the eradica- 
tion cf common fenfe. Denmark is leagued with France for our de- 
fiructior, which there is no reafon to doubt the will effect, if her abi- 


lity be at all commenfurate with her inclination, Againit us, Den- 


mark has, at leait, fome /pecious grounds of refentment; and, as 


the is endeavouring to dethrone the King of Sweden, who has not 
given her the iinaleft offence, nor fupplied her with the leaft fubje& 
of complaint, it will require rather a larger portion of credulity, 
weakuefs, or obftiuacy (whichever it may be called), than even Lona 
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SrpMouTuH will be willing to plead guilty to, to believe that her de- 
fizns againft our own Sovereign are le[s hoftile. Yet under thele cir- 
cumftances, a Britith fenator does not feruple to propofe, that the 
hips and ftores taken from Denmark fhall be valued, with a view to 
the pay ment of the fum at which they may be eftimated to the Danifh 
government! And the quefitonis made a matter of grave difcufiion 
in the fenate! Where,—where, will fuch miferable infatuation end? 
If thefe perfons could fucceed in infufing their own fentiments into 
the winds of his Majefiy’s minifters, the fpirit of the nation would 
be loft with its fenfe, and we fhould fpeedily meet with our deferts, 
by becoming the abject flaves of France ! 

Rufiia has drained the bitter cup of degradation to the very dregs. 
When Alexander figned the peace of Tilfit, admitted the French Ge- 
neral, Savary, to his councils, and received the affaffin, Caulain- 
court, at his court, it was not eafv to imagine that he could fink lower 
in the ellimation of the world. But his condu@t to Sweden, and the 
declaration by which he has attempted to juftify it, have placed him in 
a point of view, in which the greateft enemies of his throne and cha- 
racer could fearcely have expected to fee him placed. They are, 
happily, without a parallel in the hiftory of nations. Alexander, 
who lately ftood fo high on the ground of honour, the champion of 
infulted Europe, the affertor of her rights, the avenger of her 
wrongs, the fcourge of her enemies, and the vindicator of her inde- 
pendence, now ftands the acknowledged /fe/f- recorded tool of Europe’s 
tyrant and opprcfior, the promoter of his views, the infirument of 
his ambition, and the pander of his power! Will pofierity believe, 
that an Emperor of all the Ruffias ftooped to aflign, as the fole rea- 
fons for attacking a neighbouring power, bis engagements with bis 
new al/y? and what an ally! not even pretending to have any 
ground of complaint againft him, and only exprefling a refolution to 
make him change his fyftem of policy—that fyftem which he had 
adopted in concert with the Emperor himfelt!!! If Alexander will 
take the trouble of cafting his eyes over the hiftory of his own coun- 


try, it will ferve him as a faithful mirror, in which he may behold his 
own fate. With Confiantine for the commander of his armies, wiih 
Savary for his political dire@or, and with Caulaincourt. for his oracle 
in regard to his alliance with France, he cannot expe& to remain 


long in his prefent fituation. On himfelf alone it depends, whether 
he thall retrieve his loft character, or accelerate his fall '—But what 
can be expeéted from a Prince who cannot fee that Buonaparte is 
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hurrying him into a war with the Swedes for the fole purpofe of di- 
verting his attention from thofe ambitious projects which he is on the 
point of carrying into execution ? ‘The fubtle tyrant of France knows 
full well that the heft means of fubduing the powers cf the Continent, 
and for rendering them incapable of interfering with his gigantic plans 
of aggrandizement, is to make them jealous of each other, and to 


induce them to engage i hoftilities which may weaken the forces of 
themall!. Itis immaterial to him which pariy conquers,” The longer 


the itruggle, the better it will anfwer his diabolical purpofe; fur it 
will enable him the fooner to conquer the conqueror, 

That Buonaparte projets the conqueft of Turkey is no longer 
doubtful; his intention was, feveral years ago, proclaimed by a 
writer in this work, who forefaw every thing which has fince happen- 
ed. And there feems little reafon to expect that he will be defeated 
in Lis attempt to carry it into execution, Having taken Conftanti- 
nople, and expelled the Turks from Europe, he will only fuffer them 
to retain any footing in Afiaon the exprefs condiecn that they wall 
aflift him, to the utmoft of their power, in the accomplifament of 
bis ulterior plans for the defiruction of the Britith empire in the 
Eaft, This will not be the work of a day ora year, and the difiicul- 
ties which he will have to encounter will be-much greater than he is 
willing, at prefent, to believe. But they are not in/urmountable, and 
means have been already adopted for removing them, and fer afford- 
ing every facility to this romantic expedition, When this circum- 
ftance is known, and it is farther confidered that the facrifice of 
lives is a matter of no confequence to the unprincipled and fanguin- 
dry tyrent, it will be fourd wife not to treat the effort with con- 
tempt, and neceflary to adopt all poflible precautions for preventing 
its-fuccefs. The firft meafure of precaution which ought to be 
taken, is to deprive the Eatt India Company of all contreul over, or 
concern with, the political government of our Oriental territories : 
as merchants, they may fafely be allowed to manage the commercial 
concerns of the country; but they are utterly unfit to be entrufted 
with the fmalleft portion of political power. 

Ere this, in all probability, the fate of Portugal and of Spain is 
decided ; and Buouaparte is mafter of the whole continent of Fu- 
rope, Sweden, as yet, only excepted. How long even, this excep- 
tion May remain it isimpoflible to fay: the afliftance of Britain may 
do much to avert the ruin of Sweden; but whether it will be effectual 
for the purpofe, or whether the virtuous and gallant monarch of that 
country, the only Sovereign of the Continent who is worthy of the 
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crown which he wears! will, under exifting circumftances, think it 
prudent to rifk the conteft, it would be prefumptuous to decide, 

In the Houfe of Commons, ‘the fpirit of faction has been moft ac- 
tive and bufy. The oppofition, availing themlelves of the eftablithed 
forms of the Houfe, have brought into difcuffion the fame quefiions 
again and again.-—If this practice be continued, it will be necef- 
fary to require an additional qualification in a member of parlia- 
ment—namely, a frong conjlitution; for it certainly demands more 
firength than moft men poficfs to fit up night after night. Any par- 
ty who, already knowing the fenfe of the Houfe upon a given queftion, 
and being confequently certain of their decifion, can bring it for- 
wards repeated!y, for no other purpofe than that of harafling mini- 
fiers, deferve the execration of every honeft man. ‘They degrade the 
Houfe by reducing it to the ftate of a common debating-club; they 
betray the truft which their conftituents repofe in them ; and violate 
the firft duty of a member of parliament. What gratification mutt 
fuch difgraceful feenes afford to Buonaparte! How well do fuch men 
fight his battles for him! How would our anceftors, whether Whigs or 
Tories, have reprobated fuch condud ! 

Our limits forbid us to enter into any lengthened detail of the pro- 
ceedings in the Lower Houfe. We mult, of neceffity, confine our at- 
tention to one or two points. The Marquis WELLESLEY has, 
at length, been honourably abfolved of all the guilt, which the cre- 
dulity of ignorant or the malevolence of interefted adverfaries 
moft falfely imputed to him. ‘The charges preferred againft him, 
to the viclation of the firft principles of jultice, were moft fhame- 
fully protracted from year to year: bit they are now decided; and 


the object of the delay, which manifefily was to keep his Lordthip 
out of the Cabinet, has been moft happily defeated, and it is ar- 
dently to be hoped that the country will no longer be deprived of the 
important fervices of one of the firft ftatefmen at prefent in Europe. 


We concur moft heartily with the opinion of an independept mem- 
ber of the Houfe, advanced upon this occafion, that the Houfe of 
Commons never a¢t in a judicial capacity without difgracing them- 
felves ; but we beg to be underftood, as limiting our obfervation 
(though Mr. Bankes did not fo limit dts) to former Hoftffes of Com- 
mons, thofe capita mortua of which it is lawful to fpeak truth, and 
not to extend it to the prefent Houfe, which is a kind of fenfitive 
plant, thrinking from the rude touch of the political Censor, and 
poffefling, no doubt, all thofe charateriftics of omnipotence which a 
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certain Whig lawyer, with more boldnefs than piety, has ventured 
to afcribe to the Parliament of Great Britain. 

The fpuricus philanthropy difplayed by the fucion, in oppofing 
the bill fr preventing the exportation of bark to France, reminds us 
of General Fitzpatrick’s philanthropic motion for the interference of 


this country to precure the liberation of that arch-traitor, La Fayette, 
then a prif. ner inthe Caftle of Olmutz, That motion encountered 
the keen farcafms of Mr. Windham, who, in an admirable firain of 
humour, expoted its folly, weaknels, and abfurd'ty, But, ¢empora 
mutantur, the Windham of 1796 was a very different man from 
theWindha., of 1808! 


“J Jove the bold, uncompromifing mind 
Whole principles are fix’d, whole views defin'd ; 
Who hears the groans through Olmutz’ roofs that ring, 
Of him «bo cbhain’d and who betray’d lis King— 
Hears unappall’d—though freedom’s zealots preach— 
Unmov'd, unfofien’d by Fitzpatrick’s fpeech.” 

While Buonaparte prohibits, wader pain of death, the exportation 
to this country of that which fupplies the jiaF of life; while, in his 
treatment ot Britifh prifoners, he violates all the rules of war, and all 
the laws of humanity, our minilters, forfooth! are to be cenfured 
for making his feel the evils of his own brutal and ferocious con- 
du& !—Itis to this whining philanthropy, this Ockly fe: bility, 
that we are indebted for all the pathetic lamentations on the fuffer- 
ings of Danes and Frenchmen, while Englijh fubjects may fuffer, and 
Englyh heroes fall, without commiferation, and almoft without re- 
gret. ‘They iffue fiom thofe, whofe 

— fevlings ftrong, 
Falfe by degrees, and exquifitely wrong ; 
For hecruth’d beetle f72—the widow’d dove, 
And all the warbled forrowers of the grove, 
Nest for poor full ring guilt—and, Jaf of all, 
For parents, friends, a king, and country’s fall. 


Petitions for peace are among the means employed, by fome of the 
emiffaries of fadtion, for exciting a clamour againfi the war, and dif- 
content againft the Government. The grofs fol/y of fuch proceed- 
ings, which have a dire¢t tendency to defeat their own objeQ, for rea- 
fons too obvious to need explanation, is fuch as to render all com- 
ments upon them needlefs. But, on the late prefentation of one of 
them to the Loufe, from the manufa@urers of Manchefter, Mr. 
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Whitbread, whe is always alive to the complaints of the populace, ef- 
pecially when directed againft his Majetiy’s minifters, and always 
auxious to promote their relief, except by lowering the price of por- 
ter, chofe to exprets his belief, that no * incitements had been ufed 
to the production of thete petitions, that they were completely unfo- 
licited, and were forced from the petitioners by their neceflities.” 
Mr. Whitbread’s credulity on fome points is only to be equalled by 
his incredulity on others, But, in order to thake his belief, we will 
inform him that the cotton manufacturers in Lancathire have lately 
reduced the price of wages, and have endeavoured to perfuade their 
weavers, who have appled to parliament for a bill to regulate the 
price of wages, that this reduction is owing entirely to the war. The 
journeymen, however, fully aware of the fnare which has been thus 
artfully laid for them, have publithed the following hand-bill, 


** Frienps AND FeLtow WEAVERS, 

** Tue hand of Oppreffion has again fnatched from you aconfider: ble pgrtion of the 
miferable Wages former Reduétions had left you. This laft abatement exceeds all 
the former in wanton injuiiice : No caufe is afligned for it, and it appears to have no 
other obje& than to render you defperate by ftarvation. Tie perfons concerned here- 
in have the cruelty to tantalize your fufferings, by offering you with one hand a Pe- 
tition for Peace, whilftwith the other they tear the laft morfel from your lips. Per- 
haps they hope to fhake that loyalty and love of your country, fot which you have 
been remarkable, under every privation: beware of the allurements held out to you, 
and remain firm and unfhaken in your fidelity. A wife and juft Legiflature will ere 
long relieve your grievances, and already thofe Manufacturers who feel for your fuf- 
ferings are actively engaged, in conjunction with your Committee, in promoting the 
meafure of a Regulation of Wages. 

** Every day is adding to the number of thofe who will fupport you inan Applica- 
tion to Parliament. Your Committee therefore again call upon you fv avoid the 
Jnares laid for you, under the {pecious mafh of petitioning for Peace. <A difloyal or 
riotous {pirit would blaft every profpect of relief from Governmeni. 

“* Continue that peaceable, loyal, and good condu& which you have ever fhewn, and 
be affured that every exertion {hall be made by your Committee io promote your wel- 
fare, and they have no doubt of ultimate fuccefs. 

** Stgued by Order of the Committee, 
Bolton- Le. Moors, l James Atnerton, Prefident. 
294k January, 1808, J James Nisper, Secretary.” 


Hence itis evident that incitements have been ufed to the produc- 


tion of petitions’for peace. But, putting this out of the quettion, is 
it to be fuppofed that we can fupport a war againft the whole world, 
and under fuch peculiar circumflances as thofe which mark the pre- 
fent war, without experiencing inconveniencies ; without being fub- 
jeGed to privations ; without injury to our manufadiures, or iater- 
ruption to our commerce ?—No. But fubmiffion to thefe, which is 
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not an act of choice, but a matterof neceflity, isto be preferred to 
fuch terms as Buonaparte has told us he will impofe upon us, and 


which would convert our temporary preflures into permanent evils ; 
which would lead to the ruin of our manufactures, and the deftruc- 
tion cf our commerce. If, indeed, we put thefe in competition with 
the paramount interelts of the ftate, we thell prove ourfelves to Le 
that paltry nation of shopkeepers which the infolent Corfican has taunt- 
ingly called us. If our minifters were to liften to the intereited fug- 
geliions of the Wiitbreads, the Barings, the Sharpes, and the Smiths, 
we might bid adieu to our national greatmefs, aud the fun‘of Eng- 
land's glory would be fet for ever. The crilis is awful—the eyes of 
the whole civilized world are upon us; and oo eur prefent conduct 
it will depend, whether future times thall rank us among the greates# 
or the leat of nations. 
March 20, 1508. 
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PUBLIC TAXES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
*¢ Tt isa duty incambent on minifters to take f{pecial care that the fubordinate 
oil.vers oi the revenue do not abufe the trult repofed in them.” 
Antysacosin Review, Appendix to Vol. xxviii. 
Sir, 

AGREEING moft decidedly in opinion with vourfe!f as to the du- 
ty of pin fiers, and knowing that fume fubordinate officers of the re- 
venue doy abufe the truft repofed i in them, I take the liberty of flating 
to minifters, through the medium of your Review, a few exifting 
abules, “ ali which Ikaow, and part of which I’ve felt ;’ Aoping. but 
not quite fo confident as yourfelf, as to be ** perfuaded, that ii is o nly 
neceflary to prefent the facts to have a remedy immediately applied.” 

By 46 G.I, cap. 65, fe. 130, it is enacted, ** That the furveyor 
or infpeCtor Mail, in cafe of objeding to a return, deliver a notice of 
fuch objection to the party to be charged, or leave the fame at his 
ufual place of abode, under cover, fealed up.” 

In the month of May 1807, a gentleman ¢> ve in to the affefior a 
return of his income, and in the month of February 1808 an objec- 
tion was made to it, and notice of fuch objection was accordingly fent 
to him; but it was neither delivered by the furveyor nor infpeetor, 
neither was it under cover, neither was it fealed up; nay, not only 
was it not delivered to the gentleman himfelf, but he was not even 
enquired for by the perfon who left it; and that perfon, too, was-to- 

tally vacenne ‘ted with the buGnefs of the property tax, and confe- 
que ‘ntly not enjoined by the obligation of an oath againft difclofure. 
Is not fuch condu@ indelicate? Is it not vexatious? Is it net 
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irregular?) Is it not a palpable violation of the lew? And yet where 
is your redrefs? 

it might bedeemed a grievance that nine months fhould be fuffered to 
elaple before any objeQion was made, efpecially if, in the courte of 
that time, avy quarrel had arifen between the partics. as was the cafe 
in this intrance ; and it might alfo, perhaps, be thought an tnconve- 
nience to attend at a dittance, for the purpofe of appealing, on the 
day fixed by the commifiioners, and tren to be told that you muft 
attend again, as 7o bufinefs could be done that day : but thee I pals 
over 2s voiects cf minor contideration ; neither do 1 complain much 
of th arbitrary mode of making the afleffments, beecaule no alicfiment 
ean be confimed tll your appeal agaimit it has been beard. But, 
Sir, | would atx, when an arbitrary and u \piaamnaenttg urcharge has 
been mace upon your property, may you not enquire, nay, may you 
not demane, of the commiffionets usu were the pel files that made it? 
According [0 the act, * every inipector or furvey or wilfully making 
any falfe and vexatious furcharce is halle to a penalty of 50/, to be 
recovered by ation of debr, tall, plaint, &e.” But how thall you 
know againit ahom vour action is to be brought, if the co mimi fGoners 
refufe to inform you? And yet this i; formation they dave refuied, 

By fect. 133, cap. 05, it is enacted, “ that the comuiffioners may 
require per fous to ve rify their fta itements upon outh : | ul, after the 
oath has been tendered by the commiflioners, and taken by fach per- 
fons. have the commiffioners power to alter the flatement thus veri- 
fied? And yet this Aas been done, and that, too, in the cafe of cler- 
gymen, of charaéters unimpeached and unimpeachable, 

’ With regard to the mode of making a return, I would afk, whether 
vour profits may not be calculated from Chritimas to Chrifimas, in- 
ftead ot from April to April, if the former be the ufgal time of fet- 
ting your accounts? Lo fome inftances this has not been admitted 
by the commiffioners.— Parti: lity and prejud lice on the part of come 
miflioners, as well as of infpeétors and furveyors, are evils which ex- 
ift, and call aloud fir redrefs; and yet in this point redrefs, 1 fear, is 
“a confummation more devoutly te be wifhed for” than to be expeded, 

Such, Sir, are a few of the many intlauces which might be adduced 
in which *“*the fubordinate officers of the revenue abule the truft re- 
pofed inthem.’ Ibumbly fubmit them to the confideration of mini- 
flere, and leave it to their better judginent to adopt fuch meafures 
for their prevention and punithment as to them thall feem moti efficas 
cious. I write not to indulge private pique, neither do 1 wifh to ex- 
cite any clamour agatnft the property tax. Llowever great may be 
the burthen which the legiflature thal! think fit to lay upon me, I will 
patient! y, nay che erfully, fubmittoit, froma convi@tion, or at leatt 
a belicf, that it will impofe no heavier than what is abfolutely necef- 
fary in order to avert the deftruction with which we are now threaten- 
ed; but for this very reafon it is that the fubordinate cfticers of the 
revenue fhould not be permitted wantonly ‘to aggravate a tax which 
is of itfelf iufficiently burthenfome.” 

In the lait Number of your Review we are told that “ fome i import. 
ant reform may be expected in the affeflent or colle@ion of this 
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heavy tax,” and, indeed, the wifdom and integrity of the prefent 
Cnancellor of the Exchequer warrant the expectation, A thoramgh 
reform mufi be a werk of lime; but till there are various abufes which 
admit of mmmediate temedy; and I trufi that Mr. Perceval will fpeed- 
ily convince the public that fuch as thefe which I have above ftated 
will not only not be encouraged, but not even be tolerated by Go- 
vernment. > 

Having carefully abftained, in the preceding ftatement, from men- 
tioning the name ofanv individual, Ido not deem it neceflary, in the 
prefent infiance, to fubjoin my own. What I have ftated are fa@s, 
and, if required, Lam prepared to prove them. 

] remain, Sir, your conftant reader, 
Brentford, March 10, 1808. A. B. 


—_-— 


Upon thefe temperate refleftions we fhail only allow ourfelves to obferve, that we 
are firmly convinced that, if the facts flated by A. B. were fairly laid before Mr. Per- 
ceval, he would caufe an inquiry to be immediately infiituted into the whole tranfac- 
tion; and, if the refult of that inquiry fhould be the eftablifhment of fuch grofs mif- 
conduét in the commifiioners as is here imputed to them, that he would immediaiely 
dire&t that their names fhould be flruck off the lift. We are perfuaded he would do 
this, becaufe it would be his duty to do it, and on no occafion has he been known to 
fhrink from the difcharge of his duty. We have no hefitation to fay, that any com- 
miffioners who fix:a day of appeal, on which appellants attend them, and afterwards, 
on any pretext (ifa fufficient number attend to cenfiitute a board), refufe to tranfa& 
bufinefs, behave moft fcandaloufly ; and we queftion much whether an action would 
not lie agninft them for any expences iicurred by a fecond attendance. We repeat, 
that all aoufes, and all vexatious proceedings, in tne collection of the revenue, whe- 
ther by commiilioners, affetiors, or collectors, fhould be moit feverely punifhed, and 
moft fpeedily repreiied. 

VERSES WRITTEN UPON BOLTON ABBEY IN YORK- 
SHIRE. 


THE Priory of Bolton in Craven, fituated by the fide of the river 
Wharf, was formerly inhabited by canons of the order of St. Au- 
guftin. Its prefeut remains contift principally of the Abbey, which 
for the moft part is ruinous, though the body, being {till entire, is 
ufed as a parochial chapel. The caftellated gate-way, which is yet 
unimpaired, flands a little to the weft of the ruin, at the extremity 
of a beautiful meadow, into which the church-yvard opens, and of 
which it alfo conilitutes a part, for there is no intervening enclofure. 
In the neighbouring woods, with which the country abounds, every 
kind of timber may be met with; but the meadows and lawns in 
the more immediate vicinity of the Abbey are ornamented chiefly 
with afhes and ¢lms: many of thefe are peculiarly remarkable for 
their beauty and height. 

The purfuits moft in vogue among the ancient poffeffurs of the 
Priory (independently of their profeflional ttudies) appear to have been 
afirology, alchemy, and poetry. In conjunction with poetry they 
feem to have cultivated a tafte for mufic, and gave liberal encou- 
ragement to minjirels, efpecially at times of fetiivity. They alfo at- 
tempied (though certainly with no great fuccefs) to combine the 
gudy of medical phyfulogy with {hat of alchemy. ‘To each of thefe 
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topics fome allufion bas been made, more or lefs diftin@ly, in the 
following verfes; and probably the flight and general view which 
they exhibit cf the ftate of ference among the canons of Bol- 
ton, during a fuceefion of barbarous ages, my in fome degree ferve 
as a reprelentation of its ftate among the generality of cotemporary 
Auguftimians, and of its tiate too among all fech monks (if fuch 
there were) asequalicd the Augutiimans in refinement. 

The aneedote introduced into this poem refpecting the alchemift 
has beeu principally borrowed from two or three relations of a fimi- 
lar nature, which may be met with in Webfter’s Eday on Witch- 
craft®, and which are there cited from the writings of Dr. Fiud and 
Borelius. A notiea refpecting the exiftence of an animal fpirit, 
like the clatlical Manes, was far from being uncommon among al- 
chemiftst. Thus we ond Paracelfus affirming, in the fragments of 
a treatife which 'r: wrote, ‘* De animis hominum poj mortem appa- 
rentibus :"’"—** Spiritus hominis non eft ipfius corpus, non eft anima, 
fed eft tertium quoddam in homine....Et, ut vere dicam, fpiritus 
eft wunbra duorum reliquorum....{fta fciendum eft corpus furgere a 
nemine videri; homo enim in tei:a jacet. Sic avimam turgere nemo 
videt; nam et ipfa ad fuum locun, velut corpus ad terram, a Deo 
deflinatur. Videtur autem Spiritus, non item duo religua. ideo 
{piritus fimilis epparet corpor et anuna; ib) enim uiriufque umbra 
efit.” An alluion is alfo made to the three parts, of which the al- 
chemilts beheved man to confift, in a poem entitled * The Com 
pound + £ Alchy mie,” which was written in the time of King t.iward 
the Fourth by ‘Sir George Ripley, Canon of Bridlington in York- 
fhire||. Speaking of the different kinds of chemical combination, 
he compares what he calls the ‘ try ptative” (a combination of three 
ingredients) to the union of foul, fpirit, and body, 


* The fecond manner is called tryptative, 
Whych ys conjunccion made of thy ngs three, 
Of body, fuwle, and {pyrit, tyll they not liryve... 
For as the fowle to the fpyrit the bond mult be ; 





* Ei. on Witebcraft, pe. 3i9. 

+ Many of them feem alfo to have fancied that the effluvia Tsing 
from various bodies are natural! ly difpofed to atfume ui rangements 
refembling in figure the fubtisuces which re fpectively emit them. 

} The opimons entertained by Paracelfus refpectiag w an alchemical 
satan form an excellent c ‘ounterpart to thole which “Milton has put 
into the mouth of one of the brothers in the ** Matk of Comus,” 
fpeaking of the uuhappinefs of impure fouls after their feparation 
from yi body: 


* Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp, 
Oft feen in charnel-vauits and fcpulchres, 
Lingering and fitung by a new-made grave.” 
| Sir George Ripley’s poems are preferved by the celebrated anti- 
guary, Elias Ad:mole, ia his work entitled ‘* Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum,’ 
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Ryght to the body the fowle to hym muft knyt, 
Out of th y mynde let not thys | leffon flyt.” 


Many more examples of the fame kind might be adduced. 

The red-coloured ttone of tie alchemifis was fuppofed to be far 
more fcarce than ihe white one, and was elteemed of inefiimable va- 
Jue. Itis termed, in the preface to the alchemical poem of “ Her- 
mes Bird,” (fuppoled to have been w ritten by Raymond Lully, and 
tranflated by his difciple Cremer, Abbot of Weitmi niier) 


The mightti fton, that ys fo precius, 
“Thy ryche reby, that flon of pryce, 
The why ch wofle fend owte of Paradyce*,” 


It was cuffomary among the inhabitants of religious houfes to 
plant yews and other evergreens within their courts. See Whitaker's 
Hift. of Craven, and Brand ’s Popular Antiquities, The lay bre- 
thren of a monaliery were much inferior in rank to the ecclefiafties ; 

and they were obliged (fome at leatt of their number) to keep watch 
during the hours of darknefs in the dormitory, pacing all night about 
the floor. 

Further particulars refpe@ing the ruins of Bolton Priory may be 
met with in Dr. Whitaker’s Eiftory of Craven; a work, from which 
many of the foregoing remarks re{peating the manners and cufioms 
of the Bolton VMionks have been taken. . 

"Tis light, and Morn, by early Phofphor led, 
Majettic rifes o’er (oe mountain-bead, 

With radiance fweet, beneath a cowl of gray, 
Her eye, unfolding, beams the dawn of day ; 
And, dimly kenn’d amid the rear of night, 

Her new-born landfcape breaks upon the fight. 
Far to the left, amid the mantling fkies, 

In ruffet vefture, fpiry peaks arife ; 

While, opening nig, beneath an ampler beam, 
The foft favanna glows ; the wandering ftream ; 
The hairy copte; the wild wood’s awful fhade; 
In browner hues by Autumn’s hand array’d ; 
And, laft, yon cliff, with native purple red, 
That, bare and broken, rearsits fombre heed 
High on its top the hoary vapours ride ; 

The headlong torrent rufhes o’er its fide; 

And bofom’d half in hills, with calmer flow, 
Verbeia flumbers in the bay below. 

On yonder knoll, amid the burial-green, 
What mofs-grown aifles in fpiry pomp are feen ! 
Yon mofs- grown aifles—how dark a gloom they thed 
O’er the low turf that veils the mingled dead ! 
How dark yon gloom, by fancy darker made, 
(Dark as the grave) within the vaft arcade ; 





* See the Theaturm Chemicum, p..211._ 
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Where the Fong window, clad in lichens gray, 

With brow expanfive woos the eaftern ray ! 

Lo! far above, in wreathing ivy dight, 

} A glowing turret beams with early light; 

And we(tward, lo! with manya feulpture wild, 

Yon portal fcowls; in maffy grandeur pil'd. 
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Hence through the wreck by roving fancy borne, 
With fteps oblique I crofs the fouthern lawn. | 
There, the dim battlement, the mantling fcereen, 

The hoary gate-way flank the furthe ‘Yr erecn; 
And yon tall fhrub, with ever-during gloom, 
Breathes a wild horror o’er the difiant room; 
While here, pale arches crowd ; and ve dere tall 
Sighs on the fragment of the beetling wall, 
"Twas here the cloifter feet and here the yew 
And holly once befide the cloifier grew. 
Methinks, e’en now, amid the twil: yht plain, : 
I view the cells, the yew-tree walks again ; 
And now, e’en now, before my glancing eyes, 
The airy hall, the folding portals rife, . 
Flere, as E wander throug! bh th’ illufive thade, 
Where, flumbering nigh, the hoary monks are laid ; 
Abcve, around me, phantom g'eams appear, 
And bollow murmurs float upon mine ear. 
Perhaps a chime amid the lantern tower ; 
Perhaps a foot-fall in yon weftern bower ; 
Where the lay brethren fill, with fcalp unfhorn, 
Pace the dim dormitory’s floor, forlorn. | 


Yet one perchance amid yon lowly plain, 
The ftar-led feer, at early prime is {een ; 
While o’er his head celefial fplendors glow, 
Their radiance twinkling iy the tide below, 
Or, dimly g 8 lancing on the fi liage ae 


> 





Of airy afhes, cheer the wane of night; 
; -_ eaftward far amid the purple iky, 
Fair Venus beams upon his roving eye. 
So Merlin mark’d her from his elfin cell, 


Hy When, wrapt ingloom, amid the wild-wood dell, 
é With eye uplift, as in a waking dream, 
z Iler cloven orb he view’d and forky beam* 


Ah! then, though bright her orient rays, beware, 
When; leagu’ d with Ma rs, they gleam in afpect fquare. 
Nor fefs bew are, if Sol, careering, thine 


In Saturn’s quadrate, threatening ftorms malign. 


By yonder flame, beneath the cloifter fhade, 
Th’ alchemic artift plies his penfive trade, 





* See Ellis’s Specimens of Early Englith Metrical Romances, vol. i 
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Unwearied he (though now Oblivion, led 

By paffing Night, her lateft dews hath thed) 
Unwearted he. in many a mode, unknown, 
Unthought of, plans to win the myftic ftone. 

Oft by the wretch, who fick and panting lies, 
With lurid afpeét, and wiih flaming eyes, 

The hoar adeptift waits ; intent to drain 

The torrent trickling from the burthen’d vein; 
And, cautious, foon, beneath an early ray, 

He boils the blood, half haflening to decay ; 
Vill, like an orient fiar, with ruby light, 

Tt glows, transf1m'd, a gem of wondrous might. 
But, ere the tafk be tped, if life no more 

Infpire the frame, that fpar’d the purple gore, 
Soon as the furnace fumes, with haggard eyes 

He marks, amaz’d, a giant umbra rife; 

By terror’s felf, though thuddering, bid to trace 
The wither’d femblance of a well-known face : 
(For too, foo fure, in every line is read, 

Though faint and dim, the likenefs of the dead) ; 
While thunders wild, and many full-mouth’d yell, 
With fierce explofion rock the vaulted cel!. 


But hark ! the bell, that bids to early prayer, 
High founding, peals amid the twilight air ; 
Nor peals in vain: "ts faid the boly call 
Can fcase each elfin, imp, and goblin tall. 

By tapers’ light, along th’ iumin’d fane, 

In fur and cemlet, winds the heimit train : 

The dim, cold altar glows with dufky fire ; 

The {welling anthem wakes the founding quire ; 
And, borne on mafic’s breath, the foul on high, 
Enraptur’d, foars, aud feeks her native fky ; 
Sull varying with the theme, alternate, fole, 
Or, in full band, the liquid numbers roll: 

Now poar exu!tant praife; now, fweetand flow, 
Breathe a meck note of penitential woe ; 

While mute Verbeia, on the vocal fhore, 
Emerging, leans, to learn the myftic lore. 


For polith’d numbers known, and temper’d fire, 
The Norman harper fweeps his airy lyre ; 
Aad lifteaing faces glow with martial flame, 
By Arthur's glory warm’d, or Brutus’ fame. 
Or, haply heard amid ihe green-wood fhade, 
With blander note he lulls the penfive maid. 
Methinks, e’en now, upon the murmuring gale, 
I ken, far off, the legendary tale ; 
E’en now, in fancy, hear the fellal rhyme, 
That once to rapture woke the flumbering prime. 
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Soft fmiles the opening morn; with early lay 
The flying woodlark cheers the new- born d: AY 5 
And half-hid doves in many an elm prolong 
Their love notes, mingling with the minftrel’s fong, 
Sweet are the dreams that lull the lonely mufe, 
When glowing Fancy breathes her magic hues : 
But foon, too foon, the fairy forms decay, ' 
And the dim pageant melis in air away ; 
So the gay tints, that flufh the morning fky, 
With tranfient beauty bloom, and, blooming, fly. 
Amid yon leafy elm no turtle wails ; 
No early minftrel wakes the winding vales ; 
No choral anthem floats the lawn along, 
For funk in flumber lies the hermit throng. 
There each alike; the long, the lately dead, 
The monk, the fwain, the minfirel, make their bed; 
While o’er their graves, and from the rifts on high, 
The chattering daw, the hoarfer raven cry. 
Methinks, while horror flings a-deeper gloom, | 
I hear the groan as of a gaping tomb ; 
And, glancing, lo! along the facred green, 
In varied vefture. motley bands are feen ; 
Till, fummon’d foon, through yonder arch they wind, 
(A grifly throng) nor leave a trace behind, 
Ye blifsful lawns, that, with a magic fmile, 
Can fadnefs half enchant, and pain begnile ; 
So were you {miling, when, by licknefs - worn, 
A hallow’d parent to your vale was borne. 
"Twas here for health upon the balmy plain 
(Yet hopelefs half ) the figh’d, and figh’d in vain; | 
While patience, ftrugeling through the gloom of woe, 
; Breath’d on her fading form a tranfient glow. 
So dying luftre fooths the waning year, 
So mellow tints on fading elms appear. | 
Yet, as the landfcape, dight in early blue, | 
Now, pictur’d, beams amid the wave anew ; 
So to her eye were fairer land{capes thewn, 
By hope’s dim mirror, ’mid the world unknown; 
Where meads more bright, by Siloa’s holy ftream, 
Drink the full dawn, and purer waters gleam. 


Adieu! ye domes, by many an age array'd 
In manya tint, though crumbling and decay'd ! 
Ye wrecks, adieu ! that, murmuring from on high, 
To penfive pride a dumb memento figh ! 
Still may your aifles, in hoary pomp fublime, 
To new-born eras mark the lapfe of time; 
And, dimly fcowling o’er the tide, engage 
The moral minftrel of a diftant age. 


RicHarpD FaBER, M.D. 






$20 
LITERARY INVELLIGENCE. 


Phevrew Literature.—Mr. L. Cohen has in the prefs an important 
controverfial work, entitled ‘* Sacred Truths,” addreffled to the 
Children of Ifrael refiding in the Britth Empire; containing Stric- 
tures on ** The New Sanhedrin, and Caufes and Conle quences 
of the Freneh Emperor’s Conduct towards the Jews,” &c. &c., writ- 
ten by W. Hamilton Reid; tending to thew that the Jews can gain 
nothing by altering their preient belief, proving the local rettoration 
to the Land of Promile, and clear! y demonftrating that Buonaparte 
is not the man, the premiled Meffiah. Mr. Coben, who is an 
Incenious mechanift, refides inthe Welt of England, and is patro nz 
et by bis Grace the Duke of Bedford, Lord Clifford, Wifcount 
Courtenay, Esti Mount Edgcumbe, and feveral other noblemen. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE agree with Valerius Publicola in the impropriety of making 
Bny reinarks on the chara@er and condud of a perfon who is the 
fubject of a criminal profecution, and, as he ie uefls, have weir 
drawn his Letter to Mr. Jolin Sanderfon from publication, in con! 
quence of an indiiment bavirg been p referred againft that ¢ At he 
fince the Letrer in queiiion was written, 

The article lent by Benevolus is inadmiffible, as we have never 
feen the book to which it refers. It appears to us that, in ufing the 
firong word ‘ malevolent,” as applicable to a writer (a Critical re- 
viewer) whom he cannot be fuppole: ito know, he fails himfelf into 
the very error which he condemns in another. 

In anfwer to K. L.’s inquiry, we obferve that the Eacyclopedia 
Britannica was noticed in the tenth and eleventh volumes of the 
Antijacobin Review. 

We feel particularly obliged to ‘* A Protestant” for his inform- 
ation relative to the infidious efforts of the enemies of our ‘teligion. 

lis communication has not been neglected. 

We are much. obliged to A. B. for the favourable opinion which 
he has been pleafed to exprefs of our labours, and beg leave to al- 

fure him that we fhall never relax in our vigilance. We are con- 

cerned to hear that a very large fchool has been eftablifhed in the 
town of Leeds on the Lancatfirian plan, convinced as we are that 
youth educated on the avowed principles of Mr. Lancafter will neither 
form good Chriftians nor good fubjeas, 

The ferious charges preferred againft a certain commercial com- 
pany, for their feandalous conduct in the file of places, muft be better 
authenticated than they are by our correfpondent * Afiaticus,” befure 
they can have a placéin the Autijacobin Review. 

The verfes of “ Amica,” who ailumes a feminine name to conceal 4 
majfculine vulgarity of ‘hought and fiyle, may be very well for Mr. 
Bell’s Fafhionable Magazine, but are not worthy of infertion in this 
work, 

The promifed communications of P. Mewill be thankfully receiv- 
ed, ‘The remarks on Dr. Recs’s Cyclopedia thall appear in our next. 











